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CHAPTER XXI. THE PATIENT AT PLAS YLWD. 


I cor home just as the last broad beam 

, of the setting sun was spent, and twilight 

, overspread churchyard and manor-house, 

sea and land, with its grey mantle. Lights 

‘were gleaming from the drawing - room 

| window as I approached; a very welcome 

! light to me, for it told me that Laura Grey 

, had come down, and I was longing to tell 
her my story 

I found her, as I expected, seated quietly 
at our tea-table, and saw, in her surprised 
and eager looks, how much she was struck 
by the excitement which mine exhibited; as 
without waiting to take off my hat or coat, 

| I called on her to listen, and stumbled and 

! hurried through the opening of my strange 

P story. 

| Thad hardly mentioned the sudden ap- 
pearance of Mr. Marston, when Laura Grey 
rose with her hands clasped: ‘‘ Was any 

| one shot? for God’s sake tell me quickly.” 

I described all I nad seen. She pressed 

her hands hard to her heart. 

“Oh! he has killed him; the villain! 
His threats are always true—his promises 
never. Oh! Ethel, darling, he has been 
so near me, and I never dreamed it.” 

“Who? What is it, Laura? Don’t, 
darling, be so frightened; he’s not killed— 
nobody’s killed; I dare say it is very tri- 
fling, and Doctor Mervyn is with him by 
this time.” 

“T am sure he’s badly wounded ; he has 
killed him. He has hated him so long, he 
ey never have left him till he had killed 

m ” 

She was growing quite distracted ; I, all 
i the time, doing my utmost to reassure her. 
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« «What j is his name o at .t length Tas! I ry 

The question seemed to quiet her. She 
looked at me, and then down; and then 
again at me. 

Once or twice she had mentioned a 
brother, whom she loved very much, and 
who was one of her great anxieties. Was 
this wounded man he? If not, was he a 
lover? This latter could hardly be; for 


she had once, after a long, laughing fencing 
with my close questions, told me suddenly, 
quite gravely, that she had no lover, and 


no admirer, except one whom she despised 
and disliked as much,as she could any one 
on earth. It was very possible that her 
brother was in debt, or in some other 
trouble, that made her, for the present, ob- 
ject to disclose anything about him. I 
thought she was going to tell me a great 
deal now; but I was disappointed. I was | 
again put off; but I knew she spoke truth, 
for she was the truest person I ever met, 
when she said thai she longed to tell me 
all her story, and that the time would soon 
come when she could. But now, poor 
thing! she was, in spite of all L could 
say, in a state, very nearly, of distraction. 
She never was coherent, except when, in 
answer to her constantly repeated question- 
ing, I again and again described the ap- 
pearance of the wounded man, which each 
time seemed to satisfy her on the point of 
identity, but without preventing her from 
renewing her inquiries with increasing 
detail. 

That evening passed miserably enough 
for us both. Doctor Mervyn, on his way 
to his patient, looked in upon us early next 
morning, intent on learning all he could 
from me about the circumstances of the 
discovery of his patient. I had been too 
well drilled by prudent old Rebecca Tor- 
kill, to volunteer any information respect- 
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ing the unexpected appearance of Mr. Mar- 
ston so suspiciously near the scene of the 
occurrence. I described, therefore, simply 
the spectacle presented by the wounded 
man, on my lighting upon him in the wood, 
and his removal to the farm-house of Plas 
Yiwd. 

“ It’s all very fine, saying it was an acci- 
dent,” said the doctor, with a knowing nod 
and a smile. ‘ Accident, indeed! If it 
was, why should he refuse to say who had 
a hand in the accident, beside himself? 
But there’s no need to make a secret of 
the matter, for unless something unexpected 
should occur, he must, in the ordinary 
course of things, be well in little more 
than a week. It’s an odd wound. The 
ball struck the collar-bone and broke it, 
glancing upward. If it had penetrated 
obliquely downward instead, it might have 
killed him on the spot.” 

“Do you know his name ?” I inquired. 

“No; he’s very reserved; fellows in his 
situation often are ; they don’t like figuring 
in the papers, you understand; or being 
bound over to be of good behaviour; or, 
possibly, prosecuted. But no trouble will 
come of this; and he’ll be on his legs again 
in a very few days.” 

With this reassuring news the doctor left 
us. Miss Grey was relieved. One thing 
seemed pretty certain; and that was, that 
the guilty and victorious duellist would 
not venture to appear in our part of the 
world for some time to come. 

“Will you come with me, to-day, to ask 
how he gets on ?” I said to Laura as soon as 
the doctor was gone. 

“No, I can’t do that; but it would be 
very kind of you: that is, if you have no 
objection.” 

“None in the world; we must get Re- 
becca to make broth, or whatever else the 
doctor may order, and shall I mention 
your name to Mrs. Prichard? I mean, do 
you wish the patient—shall we call him— 
to know that you are here ?” 

“Oh! no, pray. He is the last person 
on earth ~ 

“You are sure ?” 

“Perfectly. I entreat, dear Ethel, that 
you run no risk of my name being men- 
tioned.” 

“ Why, Mr. Marston knows that you are 
here,” I said persistently. 

“Bad as that was, this would be into- 
lerable. I know, Ethel, I may rely on 
rou. 

“ Well, I won’t say a word—I won't 
mention your name, since you so ordain it.” 








Two or three days passed. As I had 
been the good Samaritan, in female garb, 
who aided the wounded man in his distress, 
I was now the visiting sister of mercy, the 
ministering angel—whatever you are good 
enough to call me—who every day saw 
after his wants, and sent, sometimes soup, 
and sometimes jelly, to favour the recovery 
of which the doctor spoke so sanguinely. 

I did not feel the romantic interest I 
ought perhaps to have felt in the object of 
my benevolence. I had no wish to see his 
face again. I was haunted by a recollection 
of him that was ghastly. Lam not wanting 
in courage, physical or moral. But I should 
have made a bad nurse, and a worse sol- 
dier; at the sight of blood I immediately 
grow faint, and a sense of indescribable 
disgust remains. 

I sometimes think we women are per- | 
verse creatures. For us there is an occult 
interest about the guilty and audacious, 
if it be elevated by masculine courage and 
beauty, and surrounded by ever so little of 
mystery and romance. Shall I confess it? 
The image of that wicked Mr. Marston, 








notwithstanding all Laura’s hard epithets, 
and the startling situation in which I had 
seen him last, haunted me often, and 
with something more of fascination than | | 
liked to confess. Let there be energy; | 
cleverness, beauty, and I believe a reckless 
sort of wickedness will not stand the least 
in the way of a foolish romance. I think 
I had energy; I know I was impetuous. 
Insipid or timid virtue would have had no 
chance with me. 

I was going to the farm-house one day, 
I forget how long after the occurrence 
which had established my interesting rela- 
tions with Plas Ylwd. 

My mother had a large cheval-glass, it | 
had not often reflected her pretty image ; it | 
was the only one in the house, the furniture | 
of which was very much out of date. It | 
had been removed to my room, and before | 
it I now stood, in my hat and jacket, to | 
make a last inspection before I started. 

What did I see before me? I have 
courage to speak my real impressions, for 
there is no one near to laugh at me. A 
girl of eighteen, above the middle height, 
slender, with large, dark, grey eyes, and 
long lashes, not much colour, not pink and 
white, by any means, but a very clear- 
tinted and marble-smooth skin; lips of 
carmine-scarlet, and teeth very white; thick, 
dark brown hair; and a tendency, when 
talking or smiling, to dimple in cheek and 
chin. Theré was something, too, spirited 
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and energetic in the face that I contem- 
plated with so much satisfaction. 

I remained this day a little longer before 
my glass than usual. 

Half an hour later, I stood at the heavy 
stone doorway of Plas Ylwd. It is one 


of the prettiest farm-houses in the world. | 


Round the farm-yard stand very old haw- 


thorn and lime-trees, and the farm-house is | 


a composite building, in which a wing of 
the old Tudor manor-house of Plas Ylwd 
is incorporated, under a coramon thatch, 
which has grown brown and discoloured, and 
sunk and risen into hillocks and hollows by 
time. The door is protected by a thatched 
porch, with worn stone pillars; and here [ 
stocd, and learned that “the gentleman up- 
stairs” was very well that afternoon, and 
sitting up; the doctor thought he would 
be out for a walk in two or three days. 
Having learned this, and all the rest that 
it concerned Rebecca Torkill to hear, I 
took my leave of good Mrs. Prichard, and, 
crossing the stile from the farm-yard, I 
entered the picturesque old wood in which 
the inmate of Plas Ylwd had received his 
wound. Through this sylvan solitude I 
intended returning to Malory. 


CHAPTER XXII, THE OUTLAW. 


As I followed my path over the unequal 
flooring of the forest, among the crowded 
trunks of the trees and the thickets of 
brambles, I saw, on a sudden, Mr. Marston 
almost beside me. I was a good deal 
startled, and stood still. There was some- 
thing in his air and looks, as he stood with 
his hat raised, so unspeakably deprecatory, 
that I felt at once reassured. Without 
my permission it was plain he would not 
dream of accompanying me, or even of talk- 
ing to me. All Laura’s warnings and 
entreaties sounded at that moment in my 
ears like a far-off and unmeaning tinkle. 
He had no apologies to make; and yet he 
looked like a penitent. Iwas embarrassed, 
but without the slightest fear of him. I 
spoke; but I don’t recollect what I said. 

“T have come here, Miss Ware, as I 
believe, at some risk; I should have done 
the same thing had the danger been a 
hundred times greater. I tried to persuade 
myself that I came for no other purpose 
| than to learn how that foolish fellow who 
would force a quarrel on me is getting on. 
But I came in truth on no such errand; I 
came here on the almost desperate chance 
of meeting you, and in the hope, if I were 
80 fortunate, that you would permit me to 
Say a word in my defence. 1 am unfortu- 


‘nate in having two or three implacable 
enemies, and fate has perversely collected 
them here. Miss Grey stands in very con- 

' fidential relations with you, Miss Ethel; 

| her prejudices against me are cruel, violent, 

| and in every way monstrous.” 

He was walking beside me as he said 

| this. 

| “Mr. Marston,” I interposed, “I can’t 

hear you say a word against Miss Grey; I 

have the highest opinion of her; she is my 

very dearest friend; she is truth itself.” 

“One word you say I don’t dispute, 
Miss Ware; she means all she says for 
truth; but she is cruelly prejudiced, and, 
without suspecting it, does me the most 
merciless injustice. Whenever she is at 
liberty to state her whole case against me— 
at present I haven’t so much as heard it— 
I undertake to satisfy you of its utter un- 
fairness. There is no human being to 
whom I would say all this, or before whom 
I would stoop to defend myself and sue for 
an acquittal, where I am blameless, but you, 
Miss Ware.” 

I felt myself blushing. I think that sign 
of emotion fired him. 

“T could not tell,” he said, extending his 
hand toward Plas Ylwd, “whether that 
foolish man was dead or living; and this 
was the last place on earth I should have 
come to, in common prudence, while that 
was in doubt; but I was willing to brave 
that danger for a chance of seeing you 
once more—I could not live without seeing 

ou.” 

7 He was gazing at me, with eyes glow- 

ing with admiration. I thought he looked 

wonderfully handsome. 

There was dash and recklessness, I 
thought, enough for an old-world outlaw, 
in his talk and looks, and, for all I knew, 
in his reckless doings; and the scene, the 
shadow, this solemn decaying forest, ac- 
corded well, in my romantic fancy, withthe 
wild character | assigned him. There was 
something flattering in the devotion of this 
prompt and passionate man. 

“Make me no answer,” he continued; 
“no answer, I entreat. It would be mere 
madness to ask it now; you know nothing 
of me but, perhaps, the wildest slanders 
that prejudice ever believed, or hatred 
forged. From the moment I saw you, in 
the old garden at Malory, I loved you! 
Love at first sight! It was no such infatua- 
tion. It was the recalling of some happy 
dream. I had forgotten it in my waking 
hours; but I recognised, with a pang and 





rapture, in you, the spirit that had en- 
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I loved you long before I 
Ethel, I adore 


thralled me. 
knew it. I can’t escape. 
you!” 

I don’t know how I felt; I was pretty 
sure that I ought to have been very angry. 
And I was half angry with myself for not 
being angry. 

I was, however, which answered just as 
well, a little alarmed; I felt as a child does 
when about to enter a dark room, and I 
drew back at the threshold. 

“Pray, Mr. Marston, don’t speak so to 
me any longer; it is quite true, I do not 
know you; you have no right to talk to 
me in my walks; pray leave me, now.” 

“T shall obey you, Miss Ware; what- 
ever you command, I shall do. My last 
entreaty is, that you will not condemn me 
unheard ; and pray do not mention to my 
enemies the infatuation that has led me 
here, with the courage of despair—no, not 
quite despair, I won’t say that. I shall 
never forget you. Would to Heaven I 
could! I shall never forget, or escape you ; 
who can disenchant me? I shall never for- 
get, or cease to pursue you, Ethel, I swear 
by Heaven!” 

He looked in my face for a moment, 
raised my hand gently, but quickly, and 
pressed it to his lips, before I had re- 
covered from my momentary tumult. I 
did not turn to look after him. I in- 
stinctively avoided that, but I heard his 
footsteps, in rapid retreat, in the direction 
of the farm-house which I had just left. 

It was not until I had got more than 
half-way on my return to Malory, that I 
began to think clearly on what had just 
occurred. 

What had I been dreaming of? I was 
shocked to think of it. Here was a total 
stranger admitted to something like the 
footing of a declared lover! What was I 
todo? What would papa or mamma say 
if my folly were to come to their ears? I 
did not even know where Mr. Marston was 
to be found. Some one has compared the 
Tliad to a frieze, which ceases, but does not 
end; and precisely of the same kind was 
this awkward epic of the wood of Plas Ylwd. 
Who could say when the poet might please 
to continue his work ? Who could say how 
I could now bring the epic to a peremptory 
termination ? 

I must confess, however, although I felt 
the embarrassment of the situation, this 
lawless man interested me. Like many 
whimsical young ladies, I did not quite 
know my own mind. 

On the step of the stile that crosses the 





churchyard wall, near Malory, I sat down, 
in rather uncomfortable rumination. I was 
interrupted by the sound of a step upon 
the road, approaching from the direction 
of Malory. I looked up, and, greatly to 
my surprise, saw Mr. Carmel, quite close | 
tome. I stood up, and walked a few steps | 
to meet him; we shook hands, he smiling, 
very glad, I knew, to meet me. 

“You did not expect to see me so soon 
again, Miss Ware? And I have ever so 
much to tell you. I can’t say whether it 
will please or vex you; but if you and 
Miss Grey will give me my old chair at 
your tea-table, 1 will look in for half an 
hour this evening. I have first to call at | 
old Parry’s, and give him a message that 
reached me from your mamma, yesterday.” 

He smiled again, as he continued his 
walk, leaving me full of curiosity as to the | 
purport of his news. 





CHAPTER XXIII. A JOURNEY. 


BEHOLD us now, about an hour later, ai | 
our tea-table. Mr. Carmel, as he had pro- | 
mised, came in and talked, as usual, agree- | 
ably ; but, if he had any particular news 
to tell us, he had not yet begun to com- 
municate it. 

“You found your old quarters awaiting | 
your return. We have lost our interesting | 
stranger,” I said; “I wish you would tell 
us all you know about him.” 

Mr. Carmel’s head sank ; his eyes were 
fixed, in painful thought, upon the table. | 
“No,” he said, looking up sharply, “God | 
knows all, and that’s enough. The story 
could edify no one.” 

He looked so pained, and even agitated, 
that I could not think of troubling him 
more. 
“T have grown so attached to this place,” 
said Mr. Carmel, rising and looking from 
the window, “that I can scarcely make up 
my mind to say good-bye, and turn my 
back on it for ever; yet I believe I must 
ina few days. I don’t know. We soldiers, , 
ecclesiastics, I mean, must obey orders, | 
and I scarcely hope that mine will ever 
call me here again. I have news for you, 
also, Miss Ethel; I had a letter from your 
mamma, and a note from Mr. Ware, last 
night, and there is to be a break-up here, | 
and a movement townward; you are to 
come out next season, Miss Kthel; your 
mamma and papa will be in town for a week 
or so, in a few days; and, Miss Grey, she | 
hopes you will not leave her on account of | 
the change.” I 

He paused ; but she made no answer. 
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“Oh! darling Laura, you won’t leave 
me ?” I exclaimed. 

“Certainly not, dear Ethel; and when- 
ever.the time for parting comes,” she said 
very kindly, “it will cost me a greater pang 
than perhaps it will cost you. But though 
Iam neither a soldier nor an ecclesiastic, 
my movements do not always depend upon 
myself.”’ 

Unrestrained by Mr. Carmel’s presence 
we kissed each other heartily. 

“Here is a note, Miss Grey, enclosed 


| for you,” he murmured, and handed it to 


Laura. 

In our eagerness we had got up and 
stood with Mr. Carmel in the recess of the 
window. It was twilight, and the table 
on which the candles burned stood ata 
considerable distance. To the light Laura 
Grey took her letter, and as she read it, 
quite absorbed, Mr. Carmel talked to me 
in his low tones. 

As we stood in the dim recess of the 
window, with trains of withered leaves 
rustling outside, and the shadow of the sear 
and half-stript elms upon the court and 
window, he said, kindly and gently : 

** And now, at last, Miss Ethel forsakes 
her old home, and takes leave of her 
humble friends, to come into the great 
world. I don’t think she will forget them, 
and I am sure they won’t forget her. We 
have had a great many pleasant evenings 
here, and in our conversations in these 
happy solitudes, the terrors and glories of 
eternal truth have broken slowly upon your 
eyes. Beware! If you trifle with Heaven’s 
mercy, the world, or hell, or heaven itself, 
has no narcotic for the horrors of con- 
science. In the midst of pleasure and 
splendour, and the tawdry triumphs of 
vanity, the words of Saint Paul will startle 
your ears like thunder. It is impossible 
for those who were once enlightened, and 
have tasted of the heavenly gift, and the 


| good word of God, and the powers of the 


| Tenew them again unto repentance. 


world to come, if they shall fall away, to 
The 
greater the privilege, the greater the lia- 
bility. The higher the knowledge, the pro- 
founder the danger. You have seen the 
truth afar off; rejoice, therefore, and 


| tremble.” 


He drew back and joined Miss Grey. 
I had been thinking but little, for many 
weeks, of our many conversations. Inci- 


| pient convictions had paled in the absence 


of the sophist or the sage—I knew not 
which. When he talked on this theme, 
his voice became cold and stern; his gen- 





tleness seemed to me to partake of an 
awful apathy; he looked like a man who 
had witnessed a revelation full of horror ; 
my fancy I am sure contributed something 
to the transformation; but it did overawe 
me. I never was so impressed as by him. 
The secret was not in his words. It was 
his peculiar earnestness. He spoke like 
an eye-witness, and seemed under unut- 
terable fear himself. He had the preacher’s 
master-gift of alarming. 

When Mr. Carmel had taken his leave 
for the night, I told Laura Grey my ad- 
venture in the wood of Plas Ylwd. I don’t 
think I told it quite as frankly as I have 
just described it to you. The story made 
Miss Grey very grave for a time. 

She broke the silence that followed by 
saying, “I am rather glad, Ethel, that we 
are leaving this. I think you will be better 
in town; I knowI shall be more comfort- 
able about you. You have no idea, and I 
earnestly hope you never may have, how 
much annoyance may arise from an ac- 
quaintance with that plausible, wicked man. 
He won’t venture to force his acquaintance 
upon you in town. Here it is different, of 
course.” 

We sat up very late together, chatting 
this night in my room. I did not quite 
know how I felt about the impending 
change. My approaching journey to Lon- 
don was, to me, as great an event, as her 
drive to the ball in her pumpkin-coach 
was to Cinderella. Of course there was 
something dazzling and delightful in the 
prospect. But the excitement and joy were 
like that of the happy bride who yet weeps, 
because she is looking her last on the old 
homely life, that will always be dear and 
dearer as the irrevocable separation goes 
on. So, though she is sure that she is 
passing into paradise, it is a final fare- 
well to the beloved past. I felt the con- 
flict ; I loved Malory better than I could 
ever love a place again. But youth is the 
season of enterprise. God has ordained it. 
We go like the younger son in the parable, 
selfish, sanguine, adventurous ; but the af- 
fections revive and turn homeward, and 
from a changed heart sometimes breaks on 
the solitude a ery, unheard by living ear, of 
yearning and grief, that would open the 
far-off doors, if that were possible, and 
return. 

Next day arrangements took a definite 
form. All was fuss and preparation. I was 
to go the day following; Mr. Carmel was 
to take charge of me on the journey, and 
place me safely in the hands of Mrs. Beau- 
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champ, our town housekeeper. Laura Grey, 
having wound up and settled all things at 
Malory, was to follow to town in less than 
a week; and, at about the same time,mamma 
and papa were to arrive. 

A drive of ten miles or so brought us to 
the station; then came a long journey by 
rail. London was not new to me; _ but 
London with my present anticipations was. 
I was in high spirits, and Mr. Carmel made 
a very agreeable companion, though I 
fancied he was a little out of spirits. 

I was tired enough that night when I 
at length took leave of Mr. Carmel at the 
door of our house in street. The 
street lamps were already lighted.* Mrs. 
Beauchamp, in a black silk dress, received 
me with a great deal of quiet respect, and 
rustled up-stairs before me to show me my 
room. Her grave and regulated politeness 
contrasted chillily with the hearty, and 
sometimes even boisterous welcome of old 
Rebecca Torkill. 

Mamma and papa were to be home, she 
told me, in a few days—she could not say 


exactly the day. I was, after an hour or so, | 
a great deal lonelier than I had expected | 
I wrote a long letter to Laura, of | 


to be. 
whom I had taken leave only that morn- 
ing (what a long time it seemed already !), 
and told her how much I already wished 
myself back again in Malory, and urged 
her to come sooner than she had planned 
her journey. 





CHRONICLES OF LONDON 
STREETS. 

COVENT GARDEN (NEIGHBOURHOOD). 
KING-sTREEt (north-west corner), has 
been for more than a century noted for its 
old booksellers and book auctioneers. Here 
the antiquary prowls, and, spectacles on 
nose, eyes in a window, as a jackdaw cons 
a bone, the trap baited with a black-letter 
volume. One of the most famous of these 


book auctioneers was Patterson, Doctor | 


Johnson’s friend, who came here after 
leaving Sir Orlando Bridgeman’s old house 
in Essex-street, Strand. He was renowned 
for his book catalogues, and was the first 
auctioneer who sold books singly, instead 
of in lots. He had read nearly everything 
he sold, and often drew the bidder’s atten- 
tion to curious passages. In this way he 
once pointed out to Doctor Lort, at page 
forty-seven of a little pamphlet he was sell- 
ing, a curious and rare anecdote of Sir 
Edmondbury Godfrey. The book was put 
up at two shillings, but a vigorous com- 


petition followed, and it eventually went 
for one pound five shillings. This was 
something like a book auctioneer. Rainy- 
Day Smith has left us an admirable de. 
scription of the frequenters of the Covent 
Garden book and print sales in the last 
century. His sketches are as keen and 
vivid as etchings, and there is a peculiar 
quiet Wilkie vein of humour about his 
portraits of the old worthies. 

Messrs. Patterson and Hutchins were 
next-door neighbours to the elder Lang- 
ford (the Puff of Foote’s farce of the Minor) 
on the north side of King-street, Covent 
Garden. At the sale of Mr. Moser’s col- 
lection, in 1783, the following remarkable 
characters were observed. 

Mr. Patterson, Doctor Johnson’s friend, 
was a short, spare, stooping man, who wore 
a powdered club wig, similar to that of 
Garrick’s friend, the bookseller Davies. 
Patterson was a walking library ; he had a 
slight impediment in his speech, and, not- 
withstanding he pronounced Canterbury | 
Canterbevy, and dromedary dwommedavy, 
lectured publicly on Shakespeare. 

Mr. Gough, the editor of Camden’s 
Britannia, and a frequenter of Patterson’s 
book sales, was also a short man, with 
fretful, winky-pinky eyes. He wore a short 
shining curled wig, generally affected boots, 
and carried a swish whip. His temper was 
| not good, and he seldom forgave persons 
| who stoutly bid against him. 

Doctor Lort, the chaplain to the Duke of 





| 
| 
| Devonshire, and correspondent of Old Cole, 

was a tall, broad, bony man, of morose 


manners and forbidding aspect. He wore 
/a@ large bushy wig, unpowdered. His 
coarse and unfeeling wit was chiefly di- 
| rected against little deformed Doctor Gos- 
| sett, whose temper used to give way if the 
threepenny biddings continued long. 
| Mr. Hutchins, the auctioneer, was a short 
fat man, with a receding forehead. His 
| wife, of the same shape and size, used to 
accompany her husband, and sit in a large 
| easy-chair by the fire in the auction-room. 
| They always agreed together about prices 
and purchases, so that Caleb Whiteford 
| used to say that ‘“‘Cocker’s rule was not 
always correct, for one and-one did not, it 
seemed, always make two.” Caleb White- 
ford, the witty wine-merchant of Craven- 
street, was a slight-built man, with thin 
face and little eyes, and of gentlemanly 
deportment, who shrugged his shoulders 
| when he talked. He was a careful dresser, 
‘and his hat and wig were the latest 
| Specimens of the Garrick school. He con- 
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sidered himself a first-rate judge of the old | 
masters’ pictures, which he was conceited 
enough to touch up, falling back in his chair, 
and turning his head from one shoulder | 
to another approvingly as he painted. 
Captain William Baillie was a great suf- 
ferer from asthma, a complaint which he 
ingeniously availed himself of in conversa- | 
tion. The captain, a stamp commissioner, | 
was a miserable amateur etcher, though he | 
could not draw, and had no eye for effect. | 
When West asked him on one occasion to | 
show him a fine impression of Rembrandt’s | 
Hundred Guilder Print, he placed before | 
the venerable president, with the utmost | 
confidence, one of his own restored impres- | 
sions. He had oven the childish impudence | 
to improve on Rembrandt’s miracle of art | 
—The Three Trees. Baillie wore a camlet | 
coat, and walked slowly, and with measured 
steps, as if he wore a French postilion’s | 
boots. He generally coughed as he entered | 
the auction-room. Mr. 
merchant, a singular slovenly-dressed man, 
was a great purchaser of choice impressions. 
Mr. Woodhouse, of Tokenhouse-yard, a col- 
lector of Cipriani’s drawings, had been 
principal cashier at Sir George Prescott’s 
banking-house. Mr. Musgrave, of Nor- 
folk-street, a benevolent and accomplished 
gentleman, was a buyer of pictures at this 
period. He was a short man, with pleasing 
features, and usually wore a rose in his | 
button-hole. Mr. Pitt, of Westminster, 
precise man, who wore a large five-story | 
white wig, was another polite and kind- 
hearted attendant at Hutchins’s evening | 
sales. Another great collector was Mr. 
Woodhull, the translator of Euripides. He | 
was a thin, taciturn, gentleman-like man, 

with a long nose and thick lips. He wore 
| his coat buttoned from the chin to nearly 
the bottom of his deep-flapped waistcoat. 
He seldom spoke, and would never exceed 
| by one sixpence the sum he had marked 
| down in his catalogue to give. He always 
|| took off his hat, and bowed low to the | 
| company, before he left the auction-room. 
Mr. Rawle, the accoutrement maker in the | 
Strand, a friend of Grose’s, and executor 
of Worledge, ‘the etcher, was another visitor. 
He possessed a cabinet of Elizabethan por- 
traits, a wig of Charles the Second, some 
letters of Cromwell, his helmet, and the 
leather doublet which he wore when he dis- 
solved the Parliament. Mr. Rawle was an 
eccentric man, and weuld never allow more 
than a halfpenny a day to be spent on | 
vegetables for his table. 

Another lusus nature was Beauvais, a | 





Boker, a rich lace | a 


| heads of canes. 


; cane. 


| drawi ings. 


short, lumpy Frenchman, who had been a 
miniature painter at Tunbridge Wells. 
Through sheer idleness, his person and 
dress had become so filthy that no one 


| would sit near him. Yet for years he was 


a constant attendant at Court, and would 
come to the auction-rooms in his black suit, 
sword, and bag. Suett, the actor, used 
to call him “ Sack of Sand.” He sat at the 
lower end of the table alone, and seldom 
| made any purchases, or was spoken to. 
| He used to annoy Hutchins by the loudest 
ofall snoring. Doctor Wolcot used to oc- 
| casionally ask him a question in order to 
hear him answer, as his voice was like the 


gobbling of a turkey-cock. This waif of | 


humanity lived in a two-pair-back in St. 
James’s Market. After his death, Hutchins 
sold his furniture. His spinet, music, and 
stool, and a few dog’s- eared sheets of 
music-lessons, sold for three and sixpence. 
Mr. Matthew Mitchell, the banker, was 
“portly” mannered man, with a chin as 
wide.as Titus Oates’s, and a set of large, 
white teeth. His face bespoke a good- 
natured, kind, and liberal person. He 
had a serious antipathy to a kitten. Di- 
rectly he saw one in the room, his flesh 
used to shake on his bones; and he de- 
clared that the kitten used to seem to him 
to grow as big as an elephant. At this 
time Hogarth’s prints were in great de- 
mand, and Mr. Packer, of Combe’s brew- 


a! house, was one of the most enterprising 


He was a tall, handsome man, 
His two opponents 
The first was 


collectors. 
with a blunt manner. 
were Vincent and Powell. 


| a tall, half-starved looking man, who had 


been a chaser of milk-pots, watch-cases, and 
He always walked with a 
show article—a triple-gilt, chased-headed 
Powell went by the name of “ Old 
Black Wig.” Henderson, the player, Gains- 


| borough’s friend, was another Hogarth col- 


lector, but John Ireland was his agent. 
Mr. Hayward, better known as “ Old Iron 
Wig,” was w purchaser of Rowlandson’s 
He was a precise man, with a 
stiff way of walking. Mr. Seguier, the 
picture-dealer, used to bid for him. ' Row- 
landson produced a spirited etching of 
Hutchins’s print auctions, with portraits of 
the printselleys of the day. There is also 


'a plate of Portraits of Printsellers, by | 
Silvester Harding, but the faces seem all of | 


the same family. 

After Patterson, Messrs. King, Collins, 
and Chapman seized the ivory hammer, and 
sold books and prints, letting out their 
large room at night for entertainments. 
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Here Collins, a well-known man in his day, 
gave his Evening Brush, or anecdotes of 
persons who had died before three-fourths 
of his audience were born. After him 
Charles Dibdin commenced his London 
Amusement, and sang his immortal Poor 
Jack, which has made many a boy a sailor. 
For months, says Mr. Timbs, the printers 
could not throw off Dibdin’s songs fast 
enough, and the author had to hire a small 
movable shed for a man to stand and 
deliver out copies—the scrambles and 
fights for Poor Tom Bowling and Poll and 
my Partner Joe being something tre- 
mendous. At the corner of Rose-street 
lived Mr. Setchel, a well-known bookseller, 
whose danghter painted a once popular 
picture, The Momentous Question. In a 
house on the north side, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, lived Lenthal, the Speaker. 
This was that weak Face-both-ways, who 
held to the Commons, though he was re- 
spectful to Charles when he took his seat 
in the House, and inquired for the ob- 
noxious members. Cromwell soon got rid 
of him, but he was in again with the 
Rump Parliament, and eventually escaped 
at the Restoration. 

Mahogany, though for centuries used by 
the Spaniards in ship-building, was first 
tried in England in King-street in the last 
century. Doctor Gibbons, an eminent 
physician of this street, was building a 
house; his brother, a West India captain, 
who had brought some mahogany as bal- 
last, sent him some of the wood as a curio- 
sity; but the carpenters, finding it hard 
to work, threw it aside. Soon after this 
Mrs. Gibbons, wanting 2 candle-box, sent 
Wollaston, a cabinet-maker in Long-acre, 
some mahogany to make it from, and would 
allow of no excuse. The box was made, 
and liked; the doctor then tried a bureau, 
which his friends, especially the Duchess 
of Buckingham, thought beautiful for colour 
and polish. The duchess begged some 
mahogany, and had a burean also, and the 
fame of it soon made the fortune of the 
new wood. Mr. Timbs says that the pre- 
sent doors of a few of the better class of old 
houses in King-street are solid mahogany. 

Next door to the old Garrick Club-house 
(No. 38) lived Arne, the upholsterer, at 
whose house the Cherokee kings (North 
American chiefs) mentioned by Addison so 
pleasantly in the Spectator (No. 50), lodged 
in the reign of Queen Anne. Here Arne, 
the composer of Rule Britannia, when the 
family were asleep, practised nightly on a 
muffled spinet. When a lawyer’s clerk, Arne 





used to borrow a livery,and steal up into the 
servants’ gallery at the Opera House. 
composed the music for Addison’s Rosa- 
mond and Fielding’s Tom Thumb, and was 
the first of English composers to strike out 
a path apart from Purcell or Handel. His 
sister, a great tragic actress, married that 
great rascal, Theophilus Cibber. “ Tragedy 
has expired with her,” Garrick said, when 
they told him of her death. Handel and 
Quin usually spent their Monday evenings 
at the house of this amiable, accomplished, 
and injured woman. The father of the 
present tenant was the publisher of the 
splendid mezzotint, by Clint, from Har- 
low’s last and greatest work, the Trial 
of Queen Katherine, in which Lawrence's 
favourite pupil has introduced portraits of 
all the Kemble family. Mr. Welsh gave 
the artist one hundred guineas, and Mr. 
Cribb another hundred, for the permission 
to engrave it. Think of pricesnow! Mr. 
Cribb first discovered the talent of that 
clever cattle painter, Mr. Sidney Cooper. 
Miss Mitford tells the story how some 
cows, by Cooper, in an obscure shop win- 
dow in Soho, struck Mr. Cribb, who was 
passing. He ferreted out the unknown 
artist, and gave him his first commission. 
The picture was seen by the frequenters 
of Cribb’s crib, and the result was fortune 
for the humble young painter, and Royal 
Academy honours. 

It was in Rose-alley—a mean turning 
out of the west end of King-street, lead- 
ing to Long-acre—that Dryden, on a De- 
cember night, 1679, was cruelly beaten by 
Black Will and two other hired bullies of 
Rochester’s. The king offered fifty pounds 
reward, but Rochester no doubt offered 
more, for the offenders were never appre- 
hended. The poem was, after all, written 
by Lord Mulgrave, and only corrected by 
Dryden, and there is no proof that Dryden 
ever wrote a line of it. The Rose-alley 
Ambuscade became after that a popular 
phrase. Dryden lived at the time in Long- 
acre (west eud), opposite Rose-alley. Per- 
haps Hudibras Butler, looking out of 
window, saw the affray, and little thought 
a brother satirist was suffering, for he was 
living in Rose-street at the time, and died 
there the year after. The author of a 
poem stuffed as full of wit as a sausage 
is with meat, and who might have almost 
laughed Cromwell off his throne, published 
his poem a little too late. Fashions had 
changed, and the world was glad to forget 
the Puritan despotism. Butler lived, we 
are told, “in a studious retired manner,” 
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and though not in debt, was buried in St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, at the expense of 
Mr. Longueville, an admirer of his genius. 
The alley did not apparently improve much 
in the Hogarthian times, for it became a 
den of highwaymen. Saunders Welsh, a 
zealous justice of the peace, and Nolle- 
kens’s father-in-law, once captured there 


_ a dangerous fellow who infested the roads 
_ about Marylebone Gardens. 
'| had long eluded the officers, and generally 


The rascal 


slept in a first floor in Rose-street. The de- 
termined justice, therefore, hired the tallest 


|| hackney-coach he could pick out, and, 
| armed and muffled up, mounted the box 


beside the coachman. He knew there was 
no side pavement’ in the alley, and that he 
could drive close to the house. On arriving 
there he clambered on the slippery coach, 
threw up the first floor sash, leaped’ into 
the room, dragged the fellow by his hair 


| naked out of bed, and sprawling him on 


the roof of the coach, carried him off to 
Bow-street. In this fitting street, that in- 
famous bookseller, Curll, was living when 
he published, by the poet’s secret consent 
(as it now appears), Mr. Pope’s Literary 
Correspondence. The letters were nearly 
all re-written and heightened by the vain 
and not very scrupulous author. 

It is said that Gentleman Lewis, the most 
airy, impudent, and delightful fop ever 
known on the stage, once lived at the first 
residence of the Garrick Club. 

The neighbourhood of the ‘“ Garden” 
has indeed furnished pottles full of anec- 
dotes, having been in its time a perfect 
flower-bed of clever and distinguished 
characters. At the south-west corner 
ot Tavistock-court lived the singer Miss 
Reay, who was shot by her lover, the 
Reverend James Hackman. This plain 
but fascinating worzan was the mistress 
of the bad Lord Sandwich, the friend of 
Wilkes, and his betrayer. Hackman, who 
had been in the army, took orders in order 
to win her, but the black coat failed as the 
red had done. The weak man, driven to 
frenzy for a worthless woman, resolved 
to shoot himself in her presence, which 
would at least be a satisfaction, but seeing 
her at the theatre talking and flirting 
with a young Templar, he watched her 
into her carriage, and shot her first and 
then himself. He recovered sufficiently to 
be hanged, and with him in the coach to 
Tyburn rode his obtrusive comforter, the 
absurd and irrepressible Boswell. 

In the upper part of the same house to 
which the body of the murdered woman 


was brought, Macklin afterwards lived. 
This good rugged actor, probably the best 
Shylock who ever appeared on the London 
boards, was well abused by Churchill, who 
described his features as “inflexible and 
coarse,” his acting as “ hard, affected, and 
constrained.” Overbearing, rough, and 
quarrelsome as he was, Macklin neverthe- 
less wrote two good comedies, Love a la 
Mode and the Man of the World, one of 
which (thanks to Mr. Phelps) still holds 
the stage. Macklin gave lectures and 
taught elocution at a tavern he started 
under the Piazza. When the elder Mathews 
(the son of a “serious bookseller” in 
the Strand) began to appear in private 
theatricals, he obtained an introduction to 
Macklin, and visited the old lion in his 
den, resolved to give him a taste of his 
quality. He arrived at Tavistock-court, and 
went up; there was Macklin in his arm- 
chair; when the door opened and the youth 
was announced, he did not attempt to rise, 
nor, indeed, to take any notice of the en- 
trance of the stranger, but remained with 
one arm on either elbow of the chair he sat 
in, looking sour and severe at his expected 
pupil, who, hesitating on the threshold, 
paused timidly, which occasioned Macklin 
to call out, in any but inviting tones, 
“Come nearer. What do you stand there 
for ? You can’t act in the gap of the door.” 
The young man approached. “ Well,” 
added Macklin, in tones ill calculated to 
inspire confidence, “now let me hear you; 
don’t be afraid.” His crabbed austerity 
completely chilled the aspirant’s ardour; 
however, mustering up all the confidence 
this harsh reception had left him, he began 
to declaim according to the approved rule 
of “speech days.” Macklin, sitting like a 
stern judge, waiting to pronounce sentence 
upon a criminal, rather than to laud a 
hero, soon interrupted the speech with a 
mock imitation of the novice’s monotonous 
tones, barking out “Bow, wow, wow, 
wow.” This was enough to damp the 
Thespian flame which had lighted the poor 
youth into the presence of the terrible old 
man, and he felt himself unable to make 
another essay, but stood with downcast 
eyes and swelling heart, awaiting the ver- 
dict which he expected. At last Macklin, 
with increasing severity of manner and 
voice, asked, ‘“‘ Young man, are you at all 
aware what the qualifications of an actor 
should be?’ The youth sighed out, “T 
believe not, sir.” Macklin: “No, I am 





sure you do not. I will tell you, then, sir. 
I will tell you what he ought to be; what 
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I was; and what no man was ever eminent 
without being. In the first place an actor 
ought to possess a fine and expressive eye, 
‘ An eye like Mars to threaten and com- 
mand.’”’ (His own flatly contradicted his 
assertion.) “Sir, he should have a beau- 
tiful countenance. He should be able to 
assume a look that might appal the devil.” 
(Here, indeed, he had one requisite in full 
force.) “He should possess a fine, clear, 
mellifluous voice.”’ (Alas, his own sounded 
like a cracked trumpet!) “A graceful 
figure, sir.”” (The lean and slippered panta- 
loon was an Apollo Belvidere to Macklin.) 
“But, above all, young man—above all— 
an actor—should possess—that—first— 
great—natural—requisite— that—test—of 
—genius—a good—a good—sir,”’ he added, 
in a loud and angry voice, as if command- 
ing assistance, “I want a word—he should, 
I say, possess a good retentive F 
“Memory,” cried out the young man. 
“* Ay, sir, memory.” 

Here the old man seemed to dwell pen- 
sively for a time upon the attribute just 
lent to him; then rousing himself from his 
thoughtful posture, he looked up in his 
visitor’s face, as if inquiring what he did 
there. “ Well, sir? Oh, well, well” (as 


if rising from the abyss of forgetfulness) 


‘“‘as I have said, an actor’s requisites are 
many. Amongst the rest, discrimination. 
Sir, in the course of my long life I never 
knew more than three actors who possessed 
discrimination. David Garrick was one, 
I, Charles Macklin, another, and the third 
was—a—a—a——” (Here his voice sank, 
as if step by step, till it reached a landing- 
place, where it was stationary and mute 
for some seconds; he then added, in a 
sort of mental soliloquy, and with a half- 
sigh) “I forget who was the other.” Then 
closing his eyes, he sank back into his 
chair, as if asleep, and was certainly un- 
conscious of the exit of the young Thespian, 
who, shutting the door quietly after him, 
flew down-stairs like a lap-wing, opened 
the street door, and ran away, rejoicing in 
his escape, as if he feared the sour old man, 
who had curdled his blood with his severity, 
would have shut him up for life in his 
dreary presence. 

At No. 13, Tavistock-row, dwelt Zincke, 
a native of Dresden, one of the greatest of 
our miniature painters. It is a question 
still whether photographers, following the 
sun’s mistakes, have excelled the minia- 
tures of our forefathers, truthful and ex- 
quisite as they were in colour and drawing. 


No flesh looks so pulpy as that painted on 





ivory, no eyes are so bright or so liquid more. 
over. Fair people are fair in miniatures, and 
dark people are dark. Zincke came over to 
England in 1706, and soon raised his prices 
to thirty guineas. He was much patronised 
by George the Second and Queen Caroline, 
and, after he quitted business and retired 


to South Lambeth, Madame de Pompa. | 


dour sent him over a picture of her royal 
lover, Louis the Fifteenth, to copy in 
enamel. 

In the garret of the same illustrious 
house (now a bookseller’s) lived that jovial, 
robust Doctor Wolcot (Peter Pindar). This 
tormentor of poor old George the Third 
(till, as some say, he was silenced with the 
sweet sop of a pension), was a political 
and artistic satirist of great popularity 
in his day. Who can forget his story of 
the wonder of the old king as to how 
the apples got inside the dumplings, or his 
malicious account of the not overwise 
king’s fussy visit to Whitbread’s brewery ? 
Wolcot had been a careless pigeon-shooting 
parson in Jamaica. After that he turned 
professional curer of his fellow-creatures’ 
bodies, who, however, proved unwilling 
to be either healed or killed by him. There 
is a story that Wolcot, when selling his 
copyright to the bookseller for an annuity 


of two hundred and fifty pounds a year, ; 


followed the old papal trick, assumed a 
tearing cough, and put on the manner of 
a dying man. He once tried to thrash 
Gifford, but was gallantly beaten off. He 
discovered Opie, over-patronised him, and 
then quarrelled with him. Campbell eulo- 
gised his great knowledge of human nature, 
and Rogers confessed that he almost pre- 
ferred his satirical verse to that of Chur- 
chill’s. 


At the same house, also, lived that lucky 


artist, Sir Nathaniel Dance, a pupil of 
Hogarth’s boon companion, Hayman, and 
son of the architect of the Mansion House. 
Dance married a Mrs. Drummer, a Hamp- 
shire heiress. His finest works were his 
Timon of Athens, his portraits of Garrick 
and Omai of Otaheite. It was untruly re- 
ported that he bought up his early pictures 
to destroy them. Dance’s eldest brother 
was one of the original forty Royal Acade- 
micians. 

At No. 13 flourished Meyer, an emi- 
nent miniature painter of the Garrick time, 
and at No. 8, Tavistock-row, died that fine 
sea painter, Vandervelde the younger, the 
son of the well-known Dutch artist of 
Charles the Second’s time. He almost 
lived on the Thames, sketching from nature, 
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though whether he ever in his enthusiasm 
rowed out to see a fight between the Dutch 
and English fleets, as his father had done, 
we do not know. He drew and composed 
well; his colour is pure and transparent, his 
clouds are buoyant, and though he did not 
paint with Turner’s subtlety and realism, 
he excelled him in breadth and harmory. 

Maiden-lane (perhaps originally Midden, 
Dunghill, or Rubbish Heap-lane), is not a 
thoroughfare of promise, yet it has in its 
time furnished homes to many eminent 
men. When Voltaire, early in life, came to 
England to study the manners of us “ outer 
barbarians,” he lodged at a barber’s, whose 
sign was the White Peruke, next door, as 
tradition still affirms, to the Bedford. From 
here we may imagine him sallying forth to 
visit Congreve, who was vexed at the bril- 
liant Frenchman regarding him more as 
an author than a grand gentleman. 

“Sir,” said Voltaire, “if you had been 
merely a gentleman, I should not have 
waited upon you.” 

But of all the memories of Maiden-lane, 
none are dearer to us than those which 
associate it with that true poet and excel- 
lent man, Andrew Marvell, who lodged 
here when he was the paid member of par- 
liament for Hull, in the reign of Charles 
the Second. We picture him as Aubrey 


sketches him, “ of middling stature, pretty 
strong set, rounded face, cherry-cheeked, 
hazel-eyed, brown-haired, in conversation 
modest, and of very few words.”’ No doubt, 
acting on his own prudent maxim, Marvell 
never drank “ high or freely” with any one 
at the Bedford—with any one with whom 


he could not trust his life. His terrible 
lampoons were read, Burnett says, by every 
one, from the king to the tradesman, and 
the only wonder is he ever kept his sensible 
head tight on his shoulders. 

It was in his humble lodgings in Maiden- 
lane that this true patriot received the 
tempter from the Court, who assayed to 
bribe him with golden promises, and whom 
he quietly rebuked by showing him the 
meagre, bare blade of a shoulder of mutton 
on which he had been dining. Marvell must 
have been an extraordinary genius to have 
written the best hymns, the most scathing 
lampoons, and the most graceful and tender 
poems of his age. 

The Bedford Head, lately pulled down, 
was a tavern of celebrity in Pope’s time; 
and the poet has mentioned it more than 
once. He says: 


When sharp with hunger. scorn you to be fed, 
Except on pea-chicks at the Bedtord Head ? 





There is an anecdote of Horace Walpole, 
who mentions a party of gentlemen coming 
here, in 1741, dressed as sailors, and 
masked, to get up a riot, about Admiral 
Vernon, who had been wronged by the 
government, but the affair came to nothing. 

In many eyes, Maiden-lane is chiefly 
illustrious as the birthplace of our greatest 
English landscape painter, Joseph Mallard 
William Turner, son of a hairdresser, at 
No. 26. The boy began by colouring prints 
for John Raphael Smith, the mezzotint 
engraver, who lived in the same lane, and 
that admirable water-colour artist, Girtin, 
was a colourer for the same shop. Turner 
afterwards took rooms in Hand-court, and 
there, in jealous seclusion, produced fifty- 
nine of his exhibited works. 

The Cider Cellar, on the south side of 
Maiden-lane, opened as a midnight concert- 
room about 1730, was the favourite haunt 
of that thirsty philologist, Porson. Byron 
describes Porson at Cambridge as “ sulky, 
abusive, and intolerable.” When drunk, 
he would take up a poker, and assault the 
under-graduates. One night, at the Cider 
Cellar, as Porson was smoking with his 
friend Gordon, he suddenly said : 

“ Friend George, do you think the widow 
Lurnan an agreeable sort of personage as 
times go?” 

Gordon agreed that she was. 

“In that case,” replied Porson, “ mect 
me to-morrow morning at eight at St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields.” 

The next morning the marriage sure 
enough took place; but after the wedding 
dinner the great Greek scholar stole away, 
hurried to the Cider Cellar, and remained 
there smoking and drinking till eight the 
next morning—so debased and swinish 
was the man whom Parr called “a giant in 
literature, a prodigy in intellect.” A large 
mezzotint of Porson used to hang over the 
fireplace at the Cider Cellar. 

Our space will scarcely allow us to go 
further than Henrietta-street, a street 
sufficient of itself to supply material for a 
whole article; and, first of all, we meet 
turning into this street from Covent- 
Garden, Garrick’s joy and plague—wilful, 
witty, tormenting Kitty Clive, the little 
‘“* Pivy,”’ whose bad spelling, and quaint, 
shrewd letters so amused her neighbour at 
Twickenham, Horace Walpole. Kitty, the 
archest of stage chambermaids, has many 
a time tripped up this street. Maria Foote 
long after affected ithe same locality. The 
subsequent Countess of Harrington must 
have been tender and graceful indeed if 
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she deserved the eulogies she received from 
Talfourd and Horace Smith. Yet we feel 
sure she did. “Of comedies’ handmaidens 
the most delicate and graceful,” says the 
latter; “of tragedies’ sufferers, the love- 
liest.”” 

Two celebrated actresses, a poct, and 
three artists, that is the bag Henrietta- 
street furnishes. The artists were Cooper, 
the miniature painter, and M‘Ardell and Sir 
Robert Strange, the celebrated engravers. 
Cooper, called “the miniature Vandyke,” 
married Pope’s aunt. He produced the 
finest and most intellectual portrait of Crom- 
well, for which likeness the French court 
offered in vain one hundred and fifty 
pounds. He also drew Charles the Second, 
the Duchess of Cleveland, and most of that 
butterfly court. His heads were unrivalled 
for force and grace, and no one could 
treat flesh and hair as he could. M/‘Ardell 
was one of the finest mezzotint engravers 
of the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who 
declared M‘Ardell would immortalise him. 
His mezzotint of Hogarth’s Captain Coram 
is one of his chef-d’cuvres. As for 
Strange, he was one of our greatest line 
engravers, and reproduced some of Guido’s 
and Raphael’s finest works. Strange was 
a Jacobite, and had been out in the °45. 
Pursued by Cumberland’s brutal soldiers, 
he slipped into a house, and was secreted 
under the hoop of a brave young lady, 
with whom he at once fell in love, and 
afterwards married. Sir Robert bitterly 
resented the Academy’s contemptuous treat- 
ment of engravers, and wrote against the 
forty sharply. 

In this street was the Castle Tavern, 
where Sheridan fought a duel with Captain 
Mathews, his unprincipled rival for the 
hand of the beautiful Miss Linley, the 
singer. Our poet of Henrietta-street, Paul 
Whitehead, is no very exalted specimen of 
the article, for Paul was a member of the 
Hell Fire Club, and a fellow debauchee of 
Wilkes and Churchill; nor did his friends 
apparently set any vast store by him, 
since Churchill says : 

May I (can worse disgrace on manhood fall) 
Be les a Whitehead and baptised a Paul. 

Poor Paul’s satires contain, however, 
here and there some sensible lines. 

The last place we have to visit in Hen- 
rietta-street is No. 3, once Offley’s, a well- 
known supper-room forty years ago. Offley 
had been a waiter at Bellamy’s, and was 
famous for his substantial chops, strewed 
with savoury shreds of shalot. One night 
a week amateur singing was allowed, and 


| 





Offley himself, in a jovial mood, would 
troll out one of Captain Morris’s fine 
bacchanalian ditties. The window of the 
large room looked out on the churchyard, 
and the story goes that the night after the 


| funeral of the original of Mr. Thackeray’s 


Captain Costigan, who was buried under 
the window, Morris, and other boon com- 
panions of the deceased, poured on the 
poor wretch’s grave libations of punch. 
This is just the sort of sorrow, dashed with 
sentiment, that such men might have been 
expected to have shown. 





THE INVITATION. 
Ir I called thee, wouldst thou come, 
Love, across the Northern Sea, 
From thy dark and rugged home 
Back to Italy and me? 


Here the sky is blue, intense, 
Here the Arno’s lingering feet 
Blend, with Earth’s glad affluence, 
Sounds and sighs of summer sweet. 


Here the fireflies wing their flight, 
Pulsing to the magic tune 

Murmured every breathless night 
Through our warm delicious June. 


Here the roses in sweet scorn 
Smile above the rugged wall, 
Here, wave fields of yellow corn, 
Lit by poppies red and tall. 


Music here from soft-voiced birds, 
Wild, pathetic, eager song, 

Plaintive as a lute’s low chords, 
Piercing as a clarion strong. 


Here are vines which clasp and fold 
Rude, bare boughs, with tendrils fine, 

Here are fruits of orient gold, 
Fountains which like rainbows shine. 


Melody and fragrance here, 

Opal tints on hill and plain, 
Lithe green reeds with litted spear, 

Purple grapes mid ripening grain. 
Beauty’s fairest home is here, 

Earth baptised in light and dew. 
Haste, the summer draweth near! 

Haste, where souls are born anew ! 

I have called thee, thou wilt come. 





THE CUPBOARD PAPERS. 
VIII. THE SWEET ART. 


Tue baker rings at your gate every 
morning, and what is it he brings you? 
The choice of three or four varieties of bread. 
The household loaf, the cottage loaf, the tin 
loaf, brown bread, the brick loaf, and the 
two varieties of rolls, including that we have 
the assurance to call the French. The bread 
varies little, the shape alone is the novelty. 
In bread, as in meat, we show a wasteful and 
dismal monotony. Compare the breakfast 
breads of Belgium, Germany, Austria (your 
Austrian is a perfect baker), Italy, Switzer- 
land (I have eaten some delightful little 
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rolls in the heart of the hills), and France. 
The varieties, not only of form, but of soli- 
dity and flavour, are endless. From the cart- 
wheel form and close solidity of those 
prodigious loaves that are sold at the cart- 
tail in Normandy, the workman’s pain 
de ménage and the soldier’s pain de 
munition, to the dainty croissant on the 
boudoir table, the pain gruau, of the finest 
flour and sweetest milk, the Viennese round 
roll, the sweet Russian bread with its 
aniseed flavour, the pain galette, the long, 
sweet Greek roll, the gondolo and cro- 
quignolles, the biscuit of Bergamo, and the 
| sweet grissini of Turin, there are a hun- 
dred varieties of the staff of life to be found 
on the Continent. A mere list of French 
cakes and tarts~would fill pages. The 
savarins, babas, éclairs,. madeleines, St. 
Honorés, or Pompadours, goronflots, ga- 
teaux aux arhandes, macaroni cakes, are but 
a few of the list. And our American kins- 
folk are not far behind the Parisians and 
Viennese in variety, if they be thoroughly 
distanced in the higher branches of the 
sweet art. Their breakfast-tables are as 
richly garnished as their tea-tables. The 
| varieties of food they have taken to their 
cupboards are surprising, and when they 
reach England they are disgusted to find 
that they must be content with chops and 
steaks, eggs and bacon, and cold meat for 
breakfast, with just one kind of bread. 

“It is bad enough here,” the Honourable 
Mr. Ruggles Peck observed to me one 
morning when we breakfasted at neigh- 
bouring tables at the Grand Hotel; “ but 
what do you say to your country, sir? 
| What can you say to a breakfast at an 

ordinary London hotel? It ain’t a break- 
fast—it ain’t the ghost of a breakfast. 
Now, my dear, just run off a few of the 
griddles, and cakes, and breads we cat at 
home, in any good hotel, or in our own 
parlour.” 

“‘T should take an hour, and only be be- 
ginning then,” said the Honourable Mrs. 
Ruggles Peck; “but here’s a few, and I 
can’t see why you cannot have more of 
them this side of the Atlantic. We have 
corn cake ayd corn bread to begin with, 
griddle cakes, and waffles; then rice or 
hominy griddle cakes, buckwheat cakes, 
Missouri corn cakes, rye and Indian griddle 
cakes, nice Johnny cake, hoe cake, morn- 
ing biscuit, milk toast, oatmeal cake, meat 
biscuit. Then for breads we have rye and 
Indian bread, Rhode Island corn bread, 
potatoe bread, rice bread—in the South— 
and, plenty more. You see, sir, we use 





every variety of flour, and don’t despise rye 
as you doin your country. We're a good 
deal like the French, and have a mind to 
try allthe goods that come in our way. 
Why somewhere in this country, they tell 
me, they make a bread with a mixture 
of apples and flour—that must be, I should 
think, very good indeed. They just put ° 
one-third of boiled apple pulp to two-thirds 
of wheat flour, and ferment it with yeast 
for twelve hours. I should say it would 
be very light, and pleasant to the palate. 
At any rate, when I get tomy home I shall 
try it.” 

“ And fifty other things too, I reckon, 
we have seen while we have been travelling 
around,” the Honourable Ruggles Peck 
added, while he ate his second raw tomato. 
Pointing to it with his knife, he observed, 
“ Now here’s a thing, for the life of you, 
you can’t obtain for breakfast in London. 
It is wholesome, refreshing, palatable.” 

I admitted it ; and agreed, moreover, that 
the English breakfast-table was the most 
remarkable sample of the poverty of Eng- 
lish invention in regard to food that could 
be cited by a foreigner. 

“ Never saw a handful of fruit anywhere 
—even in the height of the summer,” said 
the Honourable Mrs. Ruggles Peck. “They 
never put flowers upon the table. There 
are none on the buffets either. Don’t seem 
to understand it. In the very height of 
the strawberry season, we never saw a 
strawberry. Now, in this country they are 
more reasonable. There isn’t a little rail- 
way buffet between this and Marseilles or 
Bordeaux, or the north coast, that is not 
decorated with flowers and handsome stands 
of fruit. And there are fifty things along 
the counter ; drinks for the men and sweet 
things for the women; coffee and tea and 
soup always ready; beautiful grapes and 
pears ; chocolates and candies; and cakes 
—as many as we could show in onr own 
country. Same in the hotels, on the boule- 
vards—everywhere. 

“T test you by your bread,” said the 
Honourable Mr. Ruggles Peck; ‘by the 
bread your poor eat and that which the 
Frenchman, the German, and the Italian 
consumes. Yours is a flat, tasteless loaf, 
that yields very little nourishment; and 
still, 1 am aware, against any change in it 
the ragged Londoner would fight tooth and 
nail. The Irishman at the height of the 
famine, yelled at the benevolent people who 
offered him maize flour, Tell a poor weaver 
in Spitalfields, that he was to have rye- 
bread, or any new bread cheaper than the 
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old familiar loaf, and he would put himself 
in an attitude of defence.” 

The Honourable Mrs. Ruggles Peck 
again broke in for the glory of the stars 
and stripes : 

“Then see, sir, how vegetables are treated 
in England. We have endless ways of 
preparing vegetables. I can find them only 
boiled plainly—and two or three varieties, 
not more—in England. Who ever heard 
there of dandelions for greens, or ate a 
cold cabbage salad, or understood squashes, 
or fried cucumbers, or salsifis—we call it 
the oyster plant? Salsifis toast is one of 
Mr. Peck’s favourite dishes. Then tomato 
sauce! Why your English cooks have not 
the beginning of an idea of it. They don’t 
know what tomato toast means, nor green 
melons, nor egg-plants, nor how to use rice. 
Their salads are disgraceful * 

“Except the lobster, my dear,” Mr. Peck 
interposed. “Lobster salads, in some 
houses—mind, only in some houses—they 
can do, and that’s a fact. But it’s a plain 
salad after all; the excellence of the in- 
gredients makes the dish. The sprinkling 
of capers, or the welcome surprise of an 
anchovy fillet, you seldom, if ever, see. 
And that’s where I find fault with the 
English cooks. They’ve no invention; 


their taste is blunt; they are fellows of 
few resources. They want a whole batterie 
de cuisine to fry a sole and roast a fowl. 
Ask them what you shall have for dinner, 
and they haven’t the ghost of a suggestion. 
Their waste is diabolical, in a nation which 
your scientific men all combine in saying 


is underfed. Excuse my bluntness; but 
that’s why we Americans run through Lon- 
don and stay in Paris. By the way, you’re 
great in pickles, that youare; and Crosse’s 
thumb and Blackwell’s finger cover Europe 
in that particular.” 

“Then look at our pies,” the Honour- 
able Mrs. Ruggles Peck continued. “Our 
pumpkin pies alone, our dried pumpkin, 
our grated pumpkin, our whortleberry and 
choke-cherry pies, our squash pie. Then 
we have the boiled potato pudding, boiled 
corn pudding, Jessie’s corn pudding, rich 
boiled Indian pudding, tapioca and sago 
apple puddings, corn starch pudding, 
gipsy’s pudding. Then Peggy’s family 
pudding, cracked wheat pudding, hominy 
dessert pudding, the Southerners’ and 
the Northerners’ baked potato puddings, 
orange pudding, Isabella cream—creams 
by the score—potato blanc-mange—an ex- 
cellent dainty for poor people ; lemon kisses, 
mother’s custard, four-fruit jelly, one-two- 





three cake, a delicious family treat; green 
currant jelly 5 

“The only jelly in the world, to my 
taste,’ was the Honourable Ruggles Peck’s 
solemnly expressed opinion. ‘“ Never saw 
it on this side the Atlantic. 

“ You see, sir,” continued the honourable 
gentleman, turning to your humble servant, 
“ we are go-ahead in the kitchen as well as 
in the parlour and bureau. We’re on the 
look-out for everything that’s good, profit- 
able, cheap, to be turned to use any way. 
You laughed at the French people for eat- 
ing frogs: we tasted ’em, found ’em first- 
rate, and we're the largest consumers of 
them in the universe— not barring the 
French themselves. Frogging has become 
a great industry in the marshy gronnds of 
Buffalo. We calculate that in the season 
some two thousand pairs of legs are eaten 
in Buffalo every day.” 

I readily agreed with the honourable 
gentleman that his countrymen were very 
far in advance of the English as explorers 
and experimental philosophers in the way 
of food. I returned to our original point 
in a manner that pleased him, by telling 
him that nothing showed the superiority 
of his countrymen more thar. the varieties 
in form and flavour they had contrived to 
give to their doughs or pastes; while the 
English people have remained as stationary 
as the Chinese. 

‘“* What they call household bread in Eng- 
land,”’ Mrs. Peck said, with a little shudder, 
“T couldn’t manage to eat anyhow. The 
little crusty loaves—I don’t know what 
they call them, were better; but not what 
we call perfect bread by any means.” 

“We know it, madam,” I replied. “ Doc- 
tor Letheby has told us that the complete 
baking is best effected when loaves are 
baked singly, as on the Continent, and not 
in batches, as in England; because, in the 
batches the top and bottom crusts are thick 
and hard, while the interior of any batch is 
underdone. One of our busy men has col- 
lected samples of the breads of Europe, and 
they have been lectured upon. Another has 
called our attention to rye-bread, and has 
distributed samples of it, as it was made 
according to the formula of the Board of 
Agriculture in France, of 1795. Now this, 
a cheap, thoroughly wholesome and sus- 
taining bread, is made of one part of rice 
and four parts of rye ground together. 
Baked in long rolls, so that the necessary 
heat may thoroughly reach through it, it 
makes a most nutritious and palatable 
bread; but it is of a dark colour. Try to 
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| get English people to eat it; try to force | 


' classes.” 


| Peck, throwing her face into a hundred 


| them. 
| day, Mrs. Peck.” 


| your smoke. 
| anything more about our pies, do you, 
| sir?” the lady asked me, as she rose. 


| the only two advantages the French and 


| agriculture—a book avowedly written for 
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them to munch it in the workhouses; and | 
you would see a few riots. It can be made 
at less than a penny a pound; but make it, | 
and see how many customers you would | 
get, even in the east end of London. I 
know that when I was travelling in Sweden, 
I ate nothing save “ flat brod,” a rye bread 
baked like a thin biscuit, the primitive 
baking, which is perhaps the wisest after 
all our struggles of science to get together a 
faultless staff of life. And I liked it much.” 
“You must understand, sir,” the Honour- 
able Ruggles Peck said, while he selected 
a prodigious cigar from his case for his 
morning’s smoke, “we have got a good 
deal of our variety, as well as our intrepi- 
dity as experimentalists, from the Germans, 
the Irish, the Indians, ay, and the Spa- 
niards. The German is a cautious, cheap 
liver. Talk of living ona little: he can do 
it right well ; but he hasn’t a pretty palate. 
Most of the things we have got from him 
we could do without, that is, I and you 
could; but it has told well on the working 





* Abominable messes are the German 
foods, I think, Ruggles dear,’”’ said Mrs. 


wrinkles. 


“They are so, my dear; but this gentle- 
man is talking about cheap living ; how poor 
people waste what they might eat; how 
they refuse good food because they are 
| ignorant, and educated people won’t teach 


It is one of the questions of the 


“Then I leave you to discuss it over 
You don’t want to know 


I assured her that she had already laid me 
under deep obligations to her for her lesson 
in the Sweet Art; so she left us, as she 
said, pleasantly, “‘ to fight the bakers.” 


IX. THE FARM KITCHEN. 


Ir the pot-au-feu and the pignatta were 


Italian farmer and farm-labourer had over 
the British farmer and his man, the ad- 
vantage of the foreigners would not be 
an unimportant one. Madame Marceline 
Michaux, in her Farm Kitchen, published 
under the authority of the minister of 


small proprietors and agricultural labourers 
—touches at once on the pot-au-feu. It 
is the corner-stone of every economic 





kitchen. She pretends that her book is 


written to teach workmen and labourers, 
and proprietors who plough their own 
land, how to vary — keeping economy 
strictly in view—the sameness and insi- 
pidity of their food. According to her, 
the food eaten in French farm kitchens is 
primitive, unvaried, and often dearer than a 
more varied cuisine would be. If her remark 
be just in its application to the farm kit- 
chens in which I have eaten cabbage-soup, 
eggs brouillés, omelettes with bacon, deli- 
cious cakes of fried cream—but the list of 
the memories of my teeth in Brittany, 
Normandy, Picardy, and elsewhere would 
carry me faraway from Madame Michaux— 
I say, if her remark apply to places within 
the range of my experience, how would 
she describe the diet of an English plough- 
man? Ishould surprise the reader with 
her idea of a monotonous and primitive 
kitchen. Not that you may not find scores 
of very poor villages in France, where 
coarse bread and soup are the chief fare 
the year round, and the villagers look weak 
and woebegone. I have seen, not twenty 
miles from Paris, hovels that could not 
be outmatched in Connemara. But the 
dwellers therein are more self-helpful than 
their English or Irish brothers would be in 
their predicament. When the new era in 
popular education shall have reached all the 
villages of France, and it shall have be- 
come possible for such simple instruction as 
Madame Michaux offers to penetrate the 
homes of the hundreds of thousands of 
small landowners, their condition will be 
speedily ameliorated, for they will prove 
apt scholars in an art that will teach them 
new methods of putting pence into the old 
stocking. 

What a cosy, bright, argumentative 
body Madame Michaux is! She takes her 
country-folk into her confidence at once, 
and asks them what is the use of getting 
a perfect knowledge of kitchen-gardening, 
while the wife in-doors has not the smallest 
idea of cooking economically the produce 
of the garden. Economy in growing must 
be supplemented by economy in cooking. 
The perfect gardener should be able to 
hand his cabbages, peas, salads, and herbs 
to the perfect cook, who should hardly be 
at a loss for a dish, even when the family, 
like Mr. Thackeray’s little Billee and com- 
panions, had come to the last split pea. 
While the gardener should be ready to 
grow every new vegetable presented to 
him by travellers, the cook should be so 
far above prejudice as to give it a fair 
trial; every item of food added to the 
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general stock being a benefit to humanity. 
Madame Michaux has her little hoard of 
maxims, and uses them discreetly, knowing 
their effect upon the bucolic mind. When 
she is begging her readers to buy good 
pots and pans, and to save a little money 
to this end, she tells them it is the habit of 
those who have very little in their purses 
to spend more than the rich. She describes 
how a workman’s kitchen battery should 
be composed, and dwells on the waste of 
cheaper vessels. An iron pot is a better 
investment than the tin saucepan: this is 
the key-note. 

With the observation that an earthen- 
ware vessel makes a better pot-au-feu than 
a metal one, and that the old pot is better 
by fur than the new, two items of know- 
ledge familiar to the poorest households, 
by the way, madame plunges into soups— 
soups within reach of the small farmer 
and some of his shepherds. Her observa- 
tions on the foundation of the pot-au-feu 
are excellent in this, that she gives simple 
reasons for directions, that will appeal 
forcibly to her saving readers. No good 
broth, she insists, is obtainable by putting 
the beef into boiling water, because the 
beef contains a liquid exactly like the white 
of anegg. It is what learned people call 
albumen. If you attack it suddenly with 
boiling water it becomes solid, -and thus 
it prevents the juices of the meat from 
escaping to form a good broth. Put the 
meat in cold water, and the albumen will 
flow into it as it warms gradually upon 
the fire, and the juices of the meat follow, 
without interruption. This is a very sen- 
sible way of putting the case before the 
reader; but I contend, and from experience, 
and after serious conversation with com- 
petent judges, that madame’s is a wasteful 
—a shamefully wasteful process. When the 
meat is put upon the fire in cold water 
the albumen escapes, as the water warms: 
true. But what becomes of it? It is a 
valuable food. Why it rises to the sur- 
face in thick masses and the cook skims it, 
and throws it away—wasting a very valu- 
able part of her pot-au-feu or bouillon. 

I dined lately with an experimentalist 
who had heard the subject discussed. He 
produced as fine a bouillon, superb in the 
full flavour of all the juices of the meat, 
as civilised man could desire, and he told 
us that he was a convert to boiling water. 
All his life his bouillon had started with 
cold water; but he was convinced of the 
error of his ways, and although his cook 
was in despair at the change, he should 








have his beef plunged for the future into 
boiling water. 

Urbain-Dubois, in his School for Cooks, 
recommends the cold water plan, adding 
that if the skimming be not complete, 
the bouillon retains a disageeeable taste 
of albumen; and I am quite of his opinion 
that a pot-au-feu with a fine capon and 
a little veal thrown in is better than the 
ordinary pot. But we are in the country, 
among farm servants, and with a teacher 
who is a professor of economy. Even 
among people who have culture, and some 
experience of good things, the loss of part 
of the meat is improper. Give me, by 
all means, the pot-au-feu of the gourmet, 
and I will make an admirable dinner of 
it. But don’t tell me it is an economical 
dish. So, I repeat, the pot-au-feu, as ex- 
plained by Madame Michaux to the farmer’s 
wife and the cantonnier’s daughter, is a 
mistake. These cannot afford to lose the 
albumen, and will not be offended by—will 
not be conscious of—its taste. 


Madame has nearly forty plain soups | 


which she recommends to the farm kitchen, 


the ingredients of which are both cheap | 
and handy on every farm. She turns lentils | 
(why are these unknown in the poor dis- | 
tricts of our towns ?), haricots, pumpkin, | 
leeks, sorrel, turnips, cabbages, swedes, to ' 
account, and twists her simple ingredients | 
into new dishes with acunning hand. She | 
tells the labourer’s wife to throw a bit | 
of mutton into her pot, to pepper and salt | 


well, drop in a suspicion of garlic (the 


Englishwoman would not be behindhand | 


with an onion instead), and boil. When 
the boiling is strong she may cast in a fine 


cabbage, and any other vegetables that are | 


handy. If she wants to give the family dish 


a savour that will commend it particularly | 


to all, she may add abit of bacon. With this 
she has a good, substantial, palatable meal 
for husband and children. Suppose the 


soup remaining not to be enough for another | 
| . 
meal, madame recommends the housewife | 


to scrape Dutch cheese upon slices of bread, 


and throw them into the dish, and pour | 


the boiling soup upon them. 

But when there is no meat at hand why 
should Joe’s wife be utterly at a loss to 
give him something hot and savoury before 
he goes to work in the morning, or when 
he returns home? Madame Michaux re- 
commends onion soup. A little fat should be 
thrown into the pot, followed by an onion, 
or even two, chopped fine, the whole to be 
left to brown thoroughly. When this is 
done, and the neighbourhood, if the neigh- 
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bourhood have a nose, is quite sure that it is 
done, pour in a jug or two of boiling water, 
with salt and pepper. Then give it two or 
three sharp turns of boiling. Have a dish at 
hand, upon which the onion soup is poured, 
as Joe returns. If a dish of potatoes be 
handier than bread, they will be almost as 
good. Or can anything be simpler than this? 
Throw all the crusts and stale bread into the 
pot, with water and a good sprinkling of 
salt. Presently add a little fat, dripping, or 
butter; let the soup boil till the bread is in 
acomplete pulp. Two whipped eggs will 
improve it, or some chopped leeks, or any 
vegetables or seasoning within reach. 
Suppose potatoes are the chief resource of 
the family for the moment; with a few spring 
onions, some sorrel, and a little chervil, a 
most refreshing dish may be made. But 
Joe’s wife knows nothing about chervil, 
which she might grow in a corner of her 
garden ; nor of sorrel, which she might send 
the boys out to pick in the fields. She is 


| ignorant of so many herbs and vegetables 


which the most primitive French housewife 


| has at her elbows, that it would be just 


now lost time even to run through the 
names of the other nutritious soups which 
are recommended in the Farm Kitchen. 
When Madame Michaux passes on to 
the cooking of vegetables, she leaves Joe’s 
wife again hopelessly in the rear. It is 
only here and there she can have a word 
with the poor Englishwoman, who has 
never heard of half the vegetables that 


, are in a French kitchen garden. Ma- 


dame insinuates some twenty cheap and 
toothsome ways of cooking cabbages, and 
her ideas about haricots are infinite. She 
can make a dish of cooked water-cresses ; 
these are a cheap and agreeable substitute 
for spinach ; her lettuce aujus is a delicate 
dish, and her lettuce stalks au blanc should 
be tried by the experimental philosopher. 
So orderly and thorough is madame, that 
she opens her chapter on turnips by 
dividing them into three categories. She 
has a civil word to say of onions, and of 
the shabby, back-stairs way people have of 


| liking them; and then she suggests’ an 


onion salad garnished with salt herrings, 
and a salad of potatoes, beetroot, and onions. 
It seems that the parsley root, cooked like 


salsifis, is of fine flavour; that dandelion, 


either as a salad or boiled, is an excellent 
vegetable; and that mange-tout peas are a 
precious resource for the housewife. On 
potatoes madame reads farmers’ and work- 
men’s wives a lecture, telling them the 
baked is more valuable than the boiled, 





and that Belgian housewives set a good 
example to their French sisters in carefully 
peeling potatoes, instead of wastefully cut- 
ting off the skin, the part nearest the skin 
being the better part. Madame’s sugges- 
tions for making good dishes with potatoes 
and a few herbs would revolutionise a poor 
Irish family. 

It is true, as madame says, that in France 
there are salads to any taste, of any form, 
and of every colour. 
countryman in England to eat a mallow 
salad, or one of dandelion and chervil! He 
begins and ends with a lettuce. Even this 
he cannot mix properly. Madame tells 
him that lettuce, with a little vinegar, salt, 
and melted bacon fat, will make him a 
good dish. A salad of hard eggs and 
water-cresses is recommended. From vege- 
tables and salads the farmer’s gracious 
guide travels through fish, flesh, and fowl, 
offering, by the way, a hundred suggestions 
for contriving new dishes out of the simplest 
materials. Her omelettes are a little book 
in themselves. The confidence with which 
she recommends her dainty combinations 
to her poor countrymen, shows the know- 
ledge of culinary matters which they have 
already, and how apt are the scholars to 
whom she appeals. She has in view ex- 
clusively the French ménagéres who have 
the old domestic proverb hanging some- 
where near the festoon of dried carrots (for 
the soup), “Tout vient 4 point qui tient 
ménage.” Her hope of success lies in the 
general resolve to save, out of the hardest 
life, something to cover old bones in the 
setting sun. 

This resolve is very curiously illustrated 
in the domestic economy proverbs of French 
country people. You must be able to savea 
pear until youare thirsty. The house is built 
with farthings. You must not buy your 
wood or your coal when it freezes. Three 
movings are equivalent to a fire. Provide 
in the summer for the winter, if you would 
avoid want. Proverbs of this kind are 
ever on the lips of the working French, 
and this concentration of their minds on the 
principle of saving keeps them alive to every 
suggestion that gives promise of economy. 
The French peasant was easily taught, by 
Monsieur Raspail, to drink borage tea, 
and to delight in the aroma of it. 

Let any social doctor who may be 
anxious to test the pliability of the English 
agricultural labourer, as a pupil, accost him 
with the following proposition : “ My good 
man, I have, I assure you, from the bottom 
of my heart the liveliest interest in your 





But try to teach a | 
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welfare. Now the tea you drink is de- 
destable, adulterated, and very dear stuff. 
It does you no good : now take my advice, 
grow borage, which will cost you nothing, 
and drink borage tea. It helps digestion, 
is a sudorific, has a delightful aroma, and 
will have no bad effects on your nerves, or 
the nerves of your wife.” 

I am lost in conjectures as to the fate 
that would befal the doctor. He might be 


bonneted, elbowed into a brier hedge, re- 
minded that the horse-pond was near, or 
recommended to confine his attention to 
his own tea-cup. But the unlikeliest result 
of all would be thanks for his suggestion. 
No, the unlikeliest would be the trial of it! 





A MEDLZVAL HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


In the year 1299, one Henry de Waleys 
registered a deed in the Court of Common 
Pleas, granting to the brotherhood of the 
Pui five marks of annual quit-rent, to be 
received from all his tenements in London, 
towards the support of one chaplain to 
celebrate divine service in the new chapel 
at the Guildhall of London. The brother- 
hood of the Pui does not sound very jovi- 
ally to the ear, smacking more of monkery 
than merriment. It was, however, nothing 
more or less than an association of good 
fellows who liked to hear a very good song 
very well sung; in fact, a Medieval Har- 
monic Society. Whence it took its name, is 
as uncertain as the date of its coming into 
being. Societies of the same kind existed 
in Amiens, Abbeville, Rouen, Dieppe, and 
Caen; and the English brotherhood may 
have christened themselves after Le Puy, 
the capital of the department of the Haute- 
Loire, which rejoiced in the possession of a 
miraculous statue of the Virgin, or the word 
Pui may, as Monsieur Brueil contends, 
refer merely to the stage erected for the 
singers at the annual festival. 

Mr. Riley supposes the London society 
to have been founded by foreign merchants 
frequenting the English fairs and markets ; 
but the notion is scarcely reconcilable with 
the fact that its statutes declare it to have 
been established, “ In honour of God, our 
Lady Saint Mary, and all saints, both male 
and female, and in honour of our Lord the 
King, and all the Barons of the country.” 
Spite of this parade of holy names, the 
brotherhood of the Pui was by no means a 
sacred harmonic society, for it held that 
the chief purpose of song was the glorify- 
ing. of woman; while its professed end and 





aim was that the City of London might be 
renowned for all good things in all places; 
that mirth, courteous solace, joy, gladness, 
honesty, peace, gaiety, and good love might 
be maintained ; afflictions obliterated, and 
wrath, rancour, crime, and vice annihilated. 

The society seems to have been open to 
all, nothing being required of a would-be 
brother save that he paid down sixpence, 
and bound himself, so long as there should 
be five companions to make the sixth, to 
obey all lawful orders of the Pui, and 
to aid and counsel his fellows in “all 
points and in all places” save against the 
peace and crown of the king. Any offence 
that way entailing expulsion, the commu- 
nity desiring to have nought to do with 
such as might cause the good companions 
to be accused and defamed. Furthermore, 
he was expected to attend every meeting of 
the brotherhood, or show good cause for 
his absence. If he took a wife unto him- 
self, he was bound to give notice that he 
was about to marry, in order that the 
companions might see him to church and 
home again, taking care to provide a bridal 
chaplet for one and all. 
the prince of the Pui visited him, to im- 
press upon him the duty of remembering 


the fraternity in his will, according to his | 


means ; and when he was dead the brethren 
bore him to his grave. 

Once a year, upon a certain Sunday, the 
brotherhood held their great meeting, called 
the Festival of the Pui, when a new prince 
was chosen and the best song crowned. 


The responsibility of naming the new | 


prince devolved upon the reigning one, but 
his selection had to be ratified by eleven 
companions making oath that the person 


so honoured was a good, loyal, and sufli- | 


cient companion. The ceremony of instal- 
lation was extremely simple. “The old 
prince and his companions shall go through 
the room, from one end to the other, singing, 
and the old prince shall carry the crown of 
the Pui upon his head, and a gilt cup fall 
of wine in his hands. And when they 
shall have gone round, the old prince shall 


give to drink unto him whom they shall | 


have chosen, and shall give him the crown, 
and such person shall be prince.”” Then 
the blazon of arms of the new prince was 
hung upon the wall, and under it, plainly 
and correctly written, a copy of the crowned 
song of the year; “for no singer by right 


ought to sing any royal song, or to profiler | 


the same, until he shall have seen the song 
that was last crowned, the year past, 
honoured according to its right.” 


If ill unto death | 
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The rules relating to the musical com- 
etition are not very clearly expressed, but 
as we understand them, ordered it to be con- 
ducted thus. The songs were first handed 
over to two or three companions under- 
standing music and singing, who cri- 
tically examined the notes and points of 
each competition, as well as the nature of 
the words ; bearing in mind that “ without 
singing, no one ought to call a composition 
of words a song.” All that passed this 
preliminary test.were sung in turn before 
a jury composed of the two princes and 
fifteen companions, sworn to give a true 
and honest verdict, ‘‘ not for love, for hate, 
for gift, for promise, for neighbourhood, 
for kindred, or any acquaintanceship old 
or new, nor yet for anything else.”” The 
successful song was then duly crowned, 
the crown becoming the property of its 
author. The competition decided, the 
modest banquet was served. This was pro- 
vided by the prince, but not at his own 
expense. Kach companion paid twelve 
pence for his dinner; if absent on urgent 
private affairs, he still had to pay, but if 
he lived in the City, his share of the good 
things was sent to his house; if he dwelt 
beyond the walls, he received nothing, and 
was let off with a fourpenny fine. When 
the expenses exceeded the receipts, those 
who dined made up the difference between 
them. Dinner despatched, the companions 
mounted their horses to ride in procession 
through the City, the hero of the day 
riding between the past and present princes. 
Upon reaching the new prince’s abode, 
every one alighted, joined in a dance, by 
way of hearty good-bye, drank one drink, 
and then away on foot to his own home. 
No strangers were permitted to take part 
in the proceedings at the festival; if any 
such were detected, they were compelled 
either to enrol themselves in the society, or 
take themselves off. Ladies were excluded 
by a special clause, ingeniously contrived 
to make it appear that the prohibition 
sprang rather from an excess of gallantry 
than any want of it. ‘“ Although the be- 
coming pleasance of virtuous ladies is a 
rightful theme and principal occasion for 
royal singing, and for composing and 
furnishing royal songs, nevertheless it is 
hereby provided that no lady or other 
woman ought to be at the great sitting of 
the Pui, for the reason that the companions 
ought hereby to take example and rightful 
warning, to honour, cherish, and commend 
all ladies, at all times, in all places, as 
much in their absence as in their presence. 











And this breeding requires, and all good 
propriety.” 

In course of time abuses crept into the 
society, and it became necessary to alter 
and amend its statutes. The princes had 
been tempted to vie with each other in 
liberality, waxing so extravagant that 
many members withdrew from the fra- 
ternity for fear of the burden being thrust 
upon their shoulders. To remedy this it 
was enacted, that the dining-hall should no 
more be draped in cloth of gold, silk, or 
tapestry, but only decked with leaves, 
strewn with fresh rushes, and dressed out 
with bankers (cushions). The viands were 
to be limited to good bread, good ale, good 
wine, pottage, one course of solid meat, a 
double roast, cheese, and no more; and the 
prince was forbidden to follow on with a 
supper that night, or a dinner the next day. 
The prince might appear in costume, at 
his own charge, if he affected no more than 
a coat and surcoat, without sleeves, and a 
mantle of one suit; the last to be surren- 
dered with the crown to his successor. He 
was no longer to rule the society according 
to his sole pleasure. Twelve of the richest 
and most active resident companions, able 
and willing to attend to the business, 
were to be chosen to manage its affairs, 
so that the prince should do nothing with- 
out the sanction of at least two of them. 
At the same time, the feast-day was fixed 
for the Sunday next after the Feast of 
Trinity ; the old fixture, coming between 
the fair of St. Ives and other great fairs, 
being inconvenient for merchants frequent- 
ing fairs. 

Every festival-day, while the royal songs 
were being sung, six of the council of 
twelve were to retire into an adjacent 
room and audit the accounts of the feast, 
so that each companion might pay his share 
before he departed, or the next day at the 
latest. The revision of the rules was not, 
however, all on the side of economy. A 
clerk was to be engaged at a salary of 
twenty shillings sterling, whose duty was, 
to be found at all hours, to keep a record 
of all non-attendances, and register the 
address of every companion. A chaplain 
was to be paid to be “always singing 
mass” for the souls of the companions, 
living and dead. A fifty-pound wax candle 
was to be found every year, to be borne 
before the companions when they went to 
the chapel of Our Lady in St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, to entreat her protection ; and, 
finally, it was resolved to build a chapel of 
their own, near the Guildhall. These sup- 
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plementary articles of association conclude 
thus: “If the statutes be not well kept, 
and reasonably holden, all the fraternity 
will fall asunder, without doubt, in a short 
time—the which may God in His kind 
mercy forbid. Amen.”’ When the frater- 


nity did fall asunder it is impossible to | 


say, but it was hardly likely to withstand 
the shock of such troublous times as fol- 
lowed upon the death of Edward the First. 
Harmony, perforce, went to the wall when 
discord shook the realm, and we shall not 
err very greatly in concluding that the 
joyous brotherhood of the Pui was done to 
death by civil strife, much as it deserved a 
better fate. 





THE YELLOW FLAG. 
Br EDMUND YATES, 
AUTHOR OF “BLACK SHEEP,” “ NOBODY’S FORTUNE,” &c. &c. 
nies 
BOOK III. 
CHAPTER IX. PAULINE’S CALCULATIONS. 
Wuen they reached the street, Hum- 
phrey Statham stopped short, and turning 
to Martin, said, “‘ You had better see Mrs. 
Claxton to her home. The excitement of 
the day has been too much for her, and the 


sooner she is under the fostering care of | 
Madame Du Tertre—it seems impossible | 
for me to call her by any other name—the | in his life perhaps, he was fairly nonplussed. 


less chance there will be of her suffering 
any ill effects.” 

“Will you not go with us?” asked 
Martin, looking directly at his friend for 
the first time since the dread explanation 
concerning Emily Mitchell had passed 
between them, and still speaking with 
nervous trepidation ; “ will you not go with 
ust o? 


“No,” replied Humphrey, “not now; 





tone, and as he spoke he looked frankly in 
his friend’s eyes. In the gaze which met 
his own, Martin saw that the deadly wrong 
which he had unwittingly wrought upon 
his companion was forgiven, and had he 
doubted it, the grasp with which his hand 
was seized would have been sufficient 
proof. 

“Don’t fear for me,” said Humphrey, 
his face glowing with delight at the idea | 
which Martin’s words had aroused; “ de- 
pend upon it I will run no risks, and 
neither by word nor act give a chance by 
which I or others could be compromised. | 
But it is necessary that.a word of warning 
should be spoken in a certain quarter, 
with energy and promptitude. So, for the | 
present, farewell.” 

He turned to Alice as he finished speak- 
ing, and raising his hat was about to move 
away. But she put out her hand to him, 
and said, with pretty becoming hesitation, , 
“T cannot thank you as I ought, Mr. Sta- | 
tham, forthe manner in which you have | 
just pleaded my cause with—with that | 
lady, any more than I can show my grati- 


| tude for the constant kindness I have met 


| 





with at your hands.” 

Humphrey Statham attempted to make 
a reply, but gave utterance to nothing. | 
The words failed him, and, for the first time | 


As the sweet young voice rang on his ear, , 
as he felt the pressure of the warm soft 
hand, a strange vibration ran through him, 
and he knew himself on the point of giving 
way to an exhibition of feeling, the possi- 
bility of which a few months previously he 
would have laughed to scorn. So with a 
bow and a smile he turned on his heel and 
hurried rapidly away. 

Martin watched his friend’s departing 


there is something which I think ought to | figure for a moment, then, with a half-sigh, 
be done, and I am the proper person to do | he said to his companion, “I am glad that 


it.” 


you spoke your thanks to Humphrey so 


His manner was so odd that both Alice | warmly, Alice, for he has been your truest 


and Martin were struck by it at once, and 
the latter, taking Humphrey by the arm, 
drew him aside for a moment and said : 


“T have an idea of what now fills your | 


mind, and of the errand on which you are 
going. You will not suffer yourself to run 
into any danger ?” 

“ Danger !” 

“T repeat the w ord—danger! Life has 
a new happiness in store for you now, 
Humphrey Statham, and should conse- 
quently be more precious than you have 
ever yet considered it.” 

His voice had regained its usual clear 





and best friend.” 

“Rather say one of them,” said Alice, 
laying her hand lightly on his arm; “ you 
take no credit to yourself, Mr. Gurwood.” 

The colour had faded from his cheeks, 
and from his compressed lips, ere he re- 
plied coldly, “I take as much asis my due. 
Now let me call a cab and take you home, 
for on our way there I have something more | 
to say to you.” 

“Something more,” she cried, with a 
frightened air. “Oh, Mr. Gurwood, 
nothing more dreadful, I hope; nothing | 
that 
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“Do you imagine for an instant that I 
would put you to unnecessary suffering,” 
he said, almost tenderly, looking down into 
her pleading upturned eyes; “that I, or 
any of us, would not shield you from any 
possible annoyance? No: what I have to 
say to you will, I think, be rather pleasant 
to you than otherwise. Here is the cab; 
I will tell you as we go along.” 

When they were seated in the vehicle, 
Martin said to his companion: “ You have 
now, Alice, had Madame Du Tertre for 
your friend quite long enough to judge of 
her disposition, and to know whether the 
desire to serve your interests, which she 
originally professed, was dictated by a spirit 
of regard for you, or merely assumed to 
serve her own purposes.” 

“There can be no question in the matter,” 
said Alice, almost indignantly; “ nothing 
can exceed the devotion which Pauline has 
exhibited to me ever since we came to- 
gether. She is infinitely more like an elder 
sister to me than a person whose acquaint- 
ance I seem to have made by the merest 
chance.” 

“There is often more than chance in 
these matters,”’ said Martin, gravely; “more 
than there seems to be in the chance use of 
a word. You have said that Pauline has 
seemed to you as an elder sister—suppose 
she really stood to you in that position ?” 

“That could scarcely be,” said Alice; 
“for yearg and years I had no relation but 
my poor brother, and since his death os 

“Since his death Providence has sent 
some one to fill his place much more effi- 
ciently than he ever filled it himself, so far 
as you are concerned, my poor child,” said 
Martin. 

And then he told her what had occurred 
between them and Pauline at Statham’s 
office, omitting, of course, all reference to 
the jealous feelings by which the French- 
woman had at first been actuated, and 
dwelling upon the self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion with which she had espoused her kins- 
woman’s cause. 

Alice was much touched at this narrative, 
and when they reached home she embraced 
Pauline with such tenderness, that the latter 
knew at once that her story had been told; 
knew, too, that Martin had been silent about 
the incidents of her early life and the reasons 
which had originally prompted her to throw 
herself in Alice’s way, and was proportion- 
ately grateful to him. 

Late that night, when they were together, 
Alice lying in her bed and Pauline sitting 
by her side, the two women had a long, 





earnest, and affectionate talk, in the course 
of which the strange events which the day 
had brought to light came under discus- 
sion. It was evident to Pauline that Alice 
had braced herself up to talk of her own 
position, and of the deception of which she 
had been the victim ; but the Frenchwoman 
saw that her companion was in no condi- 
tion to bear the excitement which such a 
topic would necessarily evoke, and gra- 
dually, but skilfully, drew her away from 
it. The case, however, was different when 
Alice depicted the rage and consternation 
of Mrs. Calverley at learning the part taken 
by her son in the concealment of the Clax- 
ton mystery. This was a point in which 
Pauline took the keenest interest, and she 
induced Alice to dilate on it at ber will, 
framing her questions with much subtlety, 
and pondering over each answer she re- 
ceived. When Alice stated Mrs. Calver- 
ley’s intention of disinheriting her son, and 
leaving him to struggle on in the compara- 
tively obscure position which he then occu- 
pied, something like a ray of light shot into 
Pauline’s darkened soul. Should the in- 
tention thus announced be carried out, 
should Martin be left to his own resources, 
she might then have the chance, such as 
never could occur to her under other circum- 
stances, of proving her disinterested love 
for him. For the man of wealth, for the man 
even with great expectations, she could do 
nothing; any advances which she might 
make, any assistance which she might offer, 
the world would but regard as so much 
small bait thrown out for the purpose of 
securing a greater booty; and he, know- 
ing as he did the circumstances of her pre- 
vious life, the scheming, predatory manner 
of her early existence, would too surely be 
of the opinion of the world. But if he were 
poor, and broken, and humbled, grieving 
over the alienation of his mother, and feel- 
ing himself solitary and shunned, her self- 
appointed task in winning him, in proving 
to him her devotion, in placing at his dis- 
posal the small means which she had, the 
worldly talent which even he acknowledged 
she possessed, would be a very much easier 
one. 

** Mistress of her own fortune, and 
would continue to remain so; that is what 
she said, is it?” Pauline asked, after a 

ause. 

“That is what she said, and that she 
renounced her son, and revoked all the de- 
clarations she had hitherto made in his 
favour,” said Alice. ‘ Was it not dreadful 
for poor Mr. Gurwood ? I do pity him so.” 
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“Do you?” said Pauline, turning her 
searching gaze full upon the girl’s face. 
“ Yes, I dare say you do. It is natural you 
should do; Mr. Gurwood has been a good 
friend to you.” 

“The best—almost the best—I had in 
the world.” 

“ Almost the best ! Why, who could rank 
equal with him ?” 

“ Mr. Gurwood himself said Mr. Sta- 
tham,” cried Alice, with downcast eyes. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Pauline quickly. Then, 
after an interval of a few minutes, the old 
cynical spirit coming over her, she added, 
more as if talking to herself than to her 
companion, “1 don’t think we need trouble 
ourselves much, for Mr. Gurwood’s sake, 
about that old woman’s threat. I know 
her well; she is hard and cold and proud ; 
but with all those charming qualities, and 
like many of your rigid English Pharisees, 
she is superstitious to a degree. She dare 
not make a will for fear of dying imme- 
diately she had signed her name to it; and 
if she dies without a will, -her son inherits 
all her property. Vogue la galére! Mr. 


Gurwood’s chances are not so bad after 
all. There,” she added, in a softened voice, 
seeing Alice gazing at her in astonish- 


ment, “ get to sleep, now, child; you have 
had a long and trying day, and must be 
quite wearied out.” 

Alice fell asleep almost immediately, but 
for more than an hour afterwards Pauline 
sat with her feet on the fender gazing into 
the slowly dying embers and pondering 
over the circumstances by which she was 
surrounded. ‘ What was that Alice had 
said, that she so pitied Martin Gurwood ? 
Yes, those were the words, and pity was 
akin to love.” But the expression on her 
face when she spoke had, as Pauline had 
noticed, nothing significant or tell-tale in 
it. Was there anything in the suspicion 
concerning Alice and Martin which had 
once crossed her mind? She thought not, 
she hoped not. And yet, what interest had 
she in that? There was but little chance 
that this one real passion of her life, her 
love for this quiet sedate young clergyman, 
this man so different in manner, thought, 
and profession from any other she had ever 
known—there was but little chance that 
her devotion would be recognised by or 
even known to him. Well, even in this 
world justice is sometimes meted out, as 
Pére Gosselin used to tell her—ah, grand 
Dieu, how far away in the mists of ages 
seem Pére Gosselin and the chapel of Notre 
Dame de la Garde and all the old Mar- 


seilles life !—and so she supposes she ought 





not to expect much happiness, and with a 
shrug of her shoulders, and a wearied sigh, 
Pauline crept silently to her bed. 


CHAPTER X. MR. WETTER IS INTERVIEWED. 


Wuen Mr. Wetter, at the conclusion of 
his interview with Alice, took his departure 
from Pollington-terrace, he found himself 
unexpectedly with some spare time upon 
his hands. The result of that interview 
had been so different to what he had an- 
ticipated, his preconceived arrangement 
had been so rudely overthrown, that he 
was almost unable at first to realise his 
position, and was in some doubt as to the 
nature of the next steps it would be best 
for him to take. 

“A most unsatisfactory and ridiculous 
conclusion,” said he to himself, dropping 
from the hurried steps with which he had 


quitted the house into a more leisurely | 


pace ; “ most unsatisfactory and highly ridi- 
culous, to think that a man of my experi- 
ence, who has been in the habit of treating 
matters of this kind for so many years, and 


with so many different styles of persons, | 
should allow himself to be shut up and put | 


down by that mild-spoken innocent, is be- 


yond all powers of comprehension. I sup- | 
pose it was because she was innocent that | 
I had expected something so | 
completely different, that when it dawned | 


I gave way. 


upon me that she was speaking the truth, 


and that she actually had believed herself | 
to be that old rascal’s wife, I was so taken | 


aback, that my usual savoir-faire com- 
pletely deserted me. 


overdone ; but this seemed in every way to 
be the genuine article. 
must that Calverley have been! 
just another instance of those men who are 
so highly respectable, and looked up to as 
patterns of all the domestic virtues, turn 
out after death to have been the most 
consummate hypocrites and shams, and 
infinitely worse than most of us, who, 
because we are less circumspect, have ob- 
tained the reputation of being black sheep. 
I myself never went in for being particu- 
iarly straitlaced, but certainly I was never 
guilty of such a cold-blooded piece of 
villany as that perpetrated by the respect- 
able patriarch of Great Walpole-street. 
“What an idiot I was not to have re- 
cognised at once that a person of her ap- 
pearance and manner could not be what 
she seemed, not to have discovered that she 
was in a false position, and ignorant her- 
self of what must have been thoaght about 








No doubt about the | 
fact, though I think women’s attempts at | 
innocence are generally spoiled by being | 


What a scoundrel | 
This is 
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her! Then, of course, I should have ap- 
proached her in a different manner, made 
other plans equally easy of execution and 
far more certain of success. What an idiot 
Iam,” he continued, striking his cane with 
vehemence against the ground, “ to think 
about her any more! There are hundreds 
of women quite as pretty and far more 
fascinating who would be only too well 
pleased to receive any attention from me, 
so W hy do I worry myself about one w ho 
has given me such a decided rebuff ? Why? 
Most likely from the fact that that very 
rebuff has given piquancy to the adventure, 
that I am disinclined, because unaccus- 
tomed, to sit down under a sense of failure, 
and because—there !—because she seems 
to have bewitched me, and at my time of 
life, with all my experience, I am as much 
in love with her as if I were a boy suffer- 
ing under my first passion.” 

With a gesture of contempt for his own 
folly, Mr. Wetter called a cab, and caused 
himself to be conveyed to his lodgings in 
South Audley-street, whence, at the ex- 
piration of a quarter of an hour, he issued 
to mount his horse, which he had ordered 
to be brought round to him, and to ride off 
ata sharp pace. Whither? With the one 
idea of Alice dominant in his mind, he 
thought he would like to see once more the 
spot to which his attention had once been 
| attracted to; and though he had not much 
daylight before him, he turned his horse’s 
head in the direction of Hendon. 

Daylight was in truth beginning to wane, 
and Miss M‘Craw, who was true to her old 
habits, and kept up as strict a system of 
| espionage upon the family of the American 
| gentleman, then domiciled in Rose Cottage, 
|| as ever she had upon Alice and John Cal- 
| verley, was thinking of retiring from her 
post of observation at the window, when 
the figures of the horseman and his chest- 
nut thoroughbred, which had formerly been 
so familiar to her, once more met her view. 

Miss M‘Craw strained almost out of the 
window with astonishment. “ What on 
earth has brought him back after so long 
an absence?” she said to herself. “He 
cannot possibly be going to call upon those 
horrible American people.” 

From her employment of this adjective, 
it will be gathered that Miss M‘Craw did 
not cherish a particularly friendly feeling 
towards the new occupants of Rose Cot- 
tage. The fact was that her inquisitive- 
ness and propensity to scandal came 
speedily under the observation of Mr. 
Hiram B. Crocker, the American gentleman 
in question, who described them ‘under the 





head of “ general cussedness,” declined the 
acquaintance of Miss M‘Craw, and had 
huge boardings built up in the corners of 
his ; grounds for the purpose of intercepting 
her virgin gaze. 

No, the equestrian was not going to call 
at Rose Cottage, did not stop at the gate, 
but rode slowly on until he reined in his 
horse in the accustomed spot on the brow 
of the hill, and, raising himself in his 
stirrups, stood for an instant looking into 
the garden. He remembered then how he 
had first seen her tending her flowers, and 
looking eagerly out evidently awaiting the 
arrival of some one, and how, in a subse- 
quent ramble, he had discovered that some 
one to be John Calverley, of Great Wal- 
pole-street, and all that had happened 
therefrom. 

“* How well the cards lay to my hand at 
one time,” he said to himself, with an im- 
patient gesture; “and what a mess I have 
made of the game!” And with that he 
shook his horse’s bridle and cantered away. 

When Mr. Wetter reached South Audley- 
street, he found his groom standing on the 
kerb-stone, and a gentleman in the act of 
knocking at the door. Alighting, he found 
this gentleman, to his great astonishment, 
to be Mr. Humphrey Statham, and at sight 
of him an uneasy pang shot through Mr. 
Wetter’s mind. Humphrey Statham was, 
as he knew, an intimate friend of Mrs. 
Claxton’s, and his visit there was doubtless 
on business connected with her. If she 
had described the scene which had passed 
between them that morning, that business 
would doubtless be of a very unpleasant 
character, and Mr. Wetter was not a brave 
man physically. He had borne in his time 
a vast amount of moral obloquy, and borne 
it well; but he had a horror of anything 
like physical pain, and Humphrey Statham 
was a big, strong, and resolute man. No 
wonder, therefore, that the article which 
did Mr, Wetter duty for a conscience 
quailed within him, or that he felt sorely 
uncomfortable when he recognised the 
visitor on his doorstep. 

But he was the last man to give any 
early outward sign of such emotion, and it 
was in sprightly tones and with an air of 
easy jauntiness that he said : 

“My dear Mr. Statham, I congratulate 
myself immensely on having returned so 
exactly in the nick of time, if, as I imagine, 
you were about to do me the honour of 
paying me a visit.” 

“T was coming to call upon you, Mr. 
Wetter,” said Statham, simply. 

“Then pray walk in,” said Wetter, 
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opening the door with his key, and follow- 
ing closely after him up the stairs. “Take 
that chair; you will find it, I think, a 
particularly comfortable one; and,” going 
to an old oak sideboard, “let me give you 
an appetiser, a petit verre of absinthe or 
vermouth. They are both here, and either 
of them is a most delicious anteprandial 
specific.” 

“No, thank you,” said Humphrey Sta- 
tham ; “I will not drink with you.” 

Whether intentionally or not, he laid 
such” stress on the last words that Mr. 
Wetter looked up at him for an instant 
with flashing eyes. But his voice was 
quite calm when, a minute after, he said, 
“T will not attempt to over-persuade you 
against your will. There is no such mis- 
taken hospitality as that. And now, as a 
man of your business habits does not waste 
his time without a purpose, I will inquire 
the object of this visit.” 

“Tt is not one into which business enters, 
in the strict sense of the word,” said Sta- 
tham. 

“So much the better,” said Mr. Wetter, 
with a gay smile. ‘“ What is not a visit of 
business must be a visit of pleasure.” 

“T hope you will find it so,” said Sta- 
tham, grimly. “Its object, so far as I am 
concerned, is very easily stated. You were 
at Mrs. Claxton’s to-day ?” 

“T was,” said Wetter, putting a bold 
face on the matter. 

“And when there you thought it ex- 
pedient to your purpose, and being ex- 
pedient for your purpose, not below your 
dignity as a man, to subject your hostess 
for the time to the grossest insult that 
cquld be passed upon any one.” 

“ Sir!” cried Wetter, springing up. 

“Be patient, Mr. Wetter, please,” said 
Humphrey Statham, calmly; “I have a 
great deal more to say. This lady had 
been made the victim of a most shameful, 
most diabolical frand—the innocent victim, 
mind, of a fraud which robbed her of her 
good name, and blasted her position among 
honest men and women. She was ignorant 
as well as innocent; she knew not how 
basely she had been deceived ; her friends 
kindly conspired to hide from her the 
blackness of her surroundings, and to keep 
her, poor child, in a fool’s paradise of her 
own. And they succeeded until you 
came.” 

‘SI was the serpent, in point of fact, in 
this fool’s paradise that you speak of.” 


“The character fits you to a nicety, Mr, 
Wetter, and you kept up the allegory by 
opening the eyes of the woman, and 
causing her to know the position she 
occupied! Which was a genial, gentle. 
manly, generous act !” 

“ Look here,” said Mr. Wetter, “ there is 
a certain amount of right in what yon say, 
though you are sufficiently hard upon me! 
I give you my word that when I spoke 
to Mrs. Claxton I fully believed that she 
knew perfectly well the position she was 
occupying, and had accepted it of her own 
free will.” 

“Do you believe that now ?” 

“No, Ido not; I am a tolerably good 
hand at reading character, and there was 
something in her look and manner which 
convinced me that her statement, that she 
really believed Calverley to be Claxton, and 
imagined herself to be his wife, was true.” 

“And yet you had the insolence to offer 
her a 

“Don’t let us use harsh words, please, 
Mr. Statham. This is all very fine talking, 
but the fact remains the same. This lady 
was John Calverley’s mistress; nothing 
can put that aside or blot that out. What 
I proposed to do was, to make her very 
rich, and happy, and comfortable. Conld 
a man be found who would do any more? 
Is there any one who would be such a fool 
as to marry her ?” 

“Yes,” said Humphrey Statham, rising 
from his seat and confronting his com- 
panion ; “ yes, Mr. Wetter,” he said, speak- 
ing very slowly, “ there is one man whose 
dearest hope in life is to marry Alice 
Claxton. You are a man of the world, Mr. 
Wetter, and having said that much, I need 
add nothing to make you understand that 
it will be best and safest for you to respect 
her for the future. I came here this even- 
ing to impress this upon you, and having 
done so, I take my leave. Good-night.” 

And as he walked out, he saw by the 
expression of Mr. Wetter’s face that no 
further interference on the part of that 
gentleman was to be looked for, 
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